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“Way do you not have these diamonds 


Ellen?” asked Kate Burnie, taking fr = 
dressing-case an antique bracelet. “Th y 
much too splendid to serve as a setting to that w 
of dead, discolored hair. ’Tis like giving : : 
jewelled daughter to a dirty, ys pee 
must let me send them to L.’s m re 


or, at least, have that faded ais replaced by 


arrange such things 
“No, no, Kate. That Bracelet isa 
and that “ wisp of faded hair” is more ) 
me than the diamonds that enclose it. here are 
two shades, you see. The brown belonged to: 


uncle of ours, and the dark once hung over . on ; 


as young and sunny as your own; anc nal! 
it, Kate?_—far more beautiful. The old b e 
is sadly connected with our family history, | : 


therefore sacred.” ao ‘ 


“Indeed, aunt! Do tell me the story. 
was the lady? Mamma 
young, and I have seen so little: 
[ am almost wholly ignorant of i 

“Tt is four years since you wert 
you were then quite a child, but | 
have forgotten that portrait int ne 
which you were wont to gaze so 
your grave uncle John.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. I remember it perfectly well. 
A calm, lofty face, with a lingering look of stern- 
ness that was not quite s by the deep 
mournfulness brooding in the dark eyes. I 
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more cularly, because I had been 
es of the early Christian Fathers,’ 
Was my ideal of S:. Augustine. It 

> o fa hero, but, if I mistake not, the 
# been with his own heart rather than 


lady of wiom I spoke was his wife.” 

gaunt! Was he ever married?” 

and more than once I have seen 
ad the inscription on her tombstone, 
red the old church.” 

t t plain pillar of white marble under 
low, with the simple inscription ‘ Isabel, 
aged ah ‘thought the young girl buried there 
was her’s sister.” 

; avi e was very natural ; I thought the 
ne for many years. But a sudden and very pain- 
i event, of which I was the innocent but most un- 

cause, made me acquainted with the truth. 

“Your mother married when I was quite 4 little 

3 and, while my brothers were absent ; 
their studies, I was left quite alone at Royston, 


with mamma and uncle John. But there were 


| pleasant families in the neighborhood, and 


e time passed rapidly until I reached my eigh- 


teenth birth-day. It was an old family custom 
with us to observe all such days, and on this occa- 
sion the party was to be more splendid than usual, 
on account of some friends from Richmond who 
were expected to be present. My young friends 
and I had teased mamma until we gained her con- 
sent to close the festivities with a series of tableaux 
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vivans. The scenes selected were from Scott's 
noveis, and for several days we were busy arrang- 
ing the important aflair of costume. 

** On the afternoon preceding the festal day, my 
dress-maker surprised me by the disagreeable in- 
formation that she needed more material to finish 
my dress. It was impossible to match it in the 
village, but fortunately I happened to remember 
that I had sometimes seen, in an old wardrobe of 
my grandmother’s, an old-fashioned silk skirt that 
would nearly match the ‘Vich Jan Vohr’ plaid of 
my costume, for I had the ambition to represent 
Flora Mac Ivor in her interview with Waverley 
at the spring. The old wardrobe, was full of old- 
fashioned, disused garments, but after some ‘search 
I found the skirt in question. As I drew it down, 
a huge, old-fashioned pocket fell to the floor. I 
picked it up and was about to place it on the shelf, 
when curiosity induced me to examine its con- 
tents. Among a handful of useless trash, I drew 
forth this bracelet. Delighted with my discovery, 
Iran hastily down stairs to show it to mamma. 
As I was crossing the hall I met uncle John. I 
held up my prize and was about to speak, when 
his sudden paleness startled me, Snatching it 
from my hand; and leaning heavily against the 
wall, he exclaimed, ‘ Thank God, she was inno- 
cent! but I’—he uttered a deep groan, and, still 
supporting himself by the wall, reached the library 
door and shut it heavily behind him. 

“T was so amazed at the whole affair, at the 
sudden, unaccountable emotion manifested by one 
who was invariably so calm and self-possessed, that 
I stood for some moments immovable, with my 
eyes fixed on the door through which he had dis- 
appeired. Then I sought mamma for an expla- 
nation. But she was busy in the kitchen, over- 
seeing the preparations for our fete. It was nearly 
an hour before I found an opportunity to question 
her. She started when I mentioned my discovery 
of the bracelet, questioned me particularly as to 
its form and appearance, and seemed scarcely less 
moved than uncle John himself. She mused a 
few moments, and then hastily summoning uncle 
John’s servant, an old man who had grown gray 
in the family, she spoke a few words to him ina 
low tone. 

“They proceeded toward the library. I stole 
on behind them, anxious to know why my prize 
excited so much emotion. My mother paused at 
the door, as if irresolute. At length she bade old 
Thomas knock. He obeyed, once, twice, thrice ; 
but there was no answer. 

«<Tt was so sudden,’ said Thomas, shaking his 
head, as if in reply to a glance from my mother; 
‘may be he has fainted, or had a fit.’ 

**« True, Thomas,’ she said ; ‘let us go in.’ 

“They entered unobserved, and I followed. 
The west window was open, and near it, in his 
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arm-chair, sat uncle John, apparently so much ab- 
sorbed in contemplating some object on the desk 
before him as not to observe our entrance. Moth- 
er, advancing, laid her hand on his arm, and in- 
stantly shrunk back, pale as snow. He was dead. 
One of his hands still grasped the bracelet, and 
before him lay the miniature likeness of an exqui- 
sitely beautiful woman, or rather girl. 

‘“* My dear Kate, you can scarcely conceive what 
a gloom this event cast over our house. Our fete 
day was a day of deep mourning ; for lofty, distant 
and reserved as uncle had ever been, he was, nev- 
ertheless, uniformly kind and considerate, and was 
greatly beloved by us alla@ The servants, especial- 
ly, were strongly attached to him, and considered 
his death, at this time, as peculiarly ominous to me. 
Their forebodings were lost on me, for I was so 
horror-struck at the thorfght of having occasioned 
his death that I could feel little else. True, I un- 
derstood that the bracelet must be connected with 
some painful secret. Still a feeling of self-condem- 
nation and remorse haunted me, unti] I became 
seriously ill. 

“Partly to divert the current of my feelings, 
and partly to gratify my very natural, anxious cu- 
riosity, my mother narrated the history of uncle 


' John, as far as it was connected with this old 


bracelet. It was as follows.” 

* Your uncle John,” she said, “was my hus- 
band’s youngest brother. He was quite young 
when his father died, and received only a younger 
brother's portion of the estate ; for his family, like 
many others in the Old Dominion, clung tena- 
ciously to the old English notions of primogeni- 
ture. Of course he was early destined for one ot 
the professions. He chose the church, Family 
ambition would have been more fully satisfied if 
he had chosen the law, where his splendid talents 
might have borne him up to the highest offices in 
the land. But he eschewed legal quibbles and 
party politics, and silenced objection by proving 
his choice the wisest, the best, and the nobles: 
within the reach of man. 

“ He was naturally firm, independent and reso- 
lute ; and these qualities, united to a very ardent 
and imaginative temperament, gave his character 
a marked individuality, even in boyhood. Long 
before he commenced his studies his choice was 
made and his future course traced out. I think 
he sometimes had misgivings, for his pride and 
self-will were little in harmony with the spirit of 
that Divine One whose ambassador he proposed 
to be. 

‘« He graduated with the highest honors ; but his 
sedentary life had impaired his health, and he was 
advised to spend the winter in a warmer climate. 
As it was a part of his plan to travel a year or two 
before taking orders, he sailed for Europe. After 
an absence of two years he returned, but not alone. 
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He was accompanied by his wife, a young italian 
orphan. You have seen her portrait, but, exquis- 
ite as it is, it fails to show her surpassing beauty. 
She was very young, in fact little more than a 
child. Thiscircumstance, taken in connexion with 
his well-known predilections in favor of his own 
country, and his strong prejudices against Italians, 
especially Italian women, Jed his iriends to regard 
this marriage with extreme surprise. But when 
we looked upon her surpassing beauty, and saw 
the deep tenderness of his manner toward her, and 
the devotion with which she returned it, we could 
not doubt the strength of the tie that united them. 
Indeed she clung to him with a fondness that to 
our colder manner seemed almost puerile. 

“ John’s sisters were beautiful, kind-hearted 
girls, but they belonged to that class that one has 
to learn to love. They would have shrunk from 
the thought of unkindness to their brother’s wife ; 
but their notions of etiquette had been formed in 
a strict school, and her child-like, impetuous man- 
ners were totally at variance with all! their ideas 
of matronly propriety. On the other hand, she 
shrank from their cold but well-meaning advances, 
and their high-bred retenue and stately politeness 
seemed to her fervent nature cold and unfeeling. 
There was no sympathy between them; and it 
was only in the light of her husband’s smile that 
her brilliant mind expanded and put forth blossoms 
that sometimes compelled even prejudice to ad- 
mire. I had been married scarcely a year, and 
sympathized deeply in the trials of the young 
stranger, for I well remembered my first inuo- 
duction to the stately ladies of Royston Hail. 

“JT determined to win her love, but the sudden 
illness of my mother called me away and it was 
some weeks before I rejoined the family at Roy- 
ston. I had not been there long before I felt con- 
vinced that some spirit of evil was at work between 
those two fond hearts. Though Isabel still started 
at the sound of her husband’s footstep, and the 
bright blood still flushed her cheek, she no longer 
sprang forward to meet and welcome him with 
caresses, as had been her custom, when anything 
occurred to draw him from her side for a short 
time. 

‘‘ In pursuance of his early plan, John was about 
to be admitted to deacon’s orders, and our parish 
church was to be the field of his labor. This cir- 
cumstance, together with some other influences, had 
roused in him all those early prejudices that had 
been charmed to sleep by the magic influence of 
love. It was evident that, while he still worship- 
ped his beautiful wife, he was determined, if pos- 
sible, to eradicate every trace of her foreign birth 
and education. His eye still noted all her move- 
ments, but something of the glance of the censor 
began to mingle with that of the lever, He had 
learned to dread the calm, reproving glance of 
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Anna, and the curving of Margaret’s lip, when- 
ever Isabel was guilty of some girlish action or re- 
mark not in accordance with their sense of pro- 
priety. Isabel felt keenly on such occasions, and 
when she would have hid her face and her coniu- 
sion in her husband’s bosom, she felt repelled by 
this new expression of his eye. 

** The pertect love that casteth out fear was no 
longer theirs. They felt this, for ail such things 
must tell on the happiness of wedded life, and dim, 
impalpable suspicions began to creep into their 
Eden, though neither of them apprehended the true 
cause. 

* They soon removed to the pleasant parsonage 
that was henceforth to be their home. For a time 
every thing seemed to go well. John was exceed- 
ingly scrupulous in all the proprieties and duties 
of his station, and Isabei strove to become, in every 
respect, what he so earnestly wished her, a coun- 
try clergyman’s wife. Every thing about the house 
and grounds bore witness to her exquisite taste, as 
well as her progress in domestic life. 

‘* Our house was crowded with company during 
the summer, and there was no end to the balls, 
parties and excursions, At first John and his young 
wife often joined us, and her wondrous beauty was 
the theme of all tongues. But, after a while, they 
began to decline our invitations, and, at length, 
withdrew almost entirely from our society. To 
all our remonstrances John pleaded the quiet and 
seclusion necessary to one of his profession ; and 
when my husband, with whom they were both 
great favorites, begged Isabel to unite her influence 
with ours, she shook her head and replied with a 
bright smile, ‘No, no. I am so happy to be alone 
once more. We saw scarcely any society in dear 
Italy, and we were so happy, so very happy.’ 

‘But alas for the hearts that have given en- 
trance to the evil spirits of fear, mistrust and sus- 
picion! Alas for the young wife’s dream of hap- 
piness! It came not again. 

“To casual observers all seemed well. Our 
young guests termed the parsonage a second Eden, 
and Anna and Margaret spoke commendingly of 
Isabel’s housekeeping. No one seemed to observe 
the wearied, listless look of her sweet face, or the 
nervous restlessness of her manner, whenever she 
caught the hawk-like glance of her husband fixed 
upon her. And those rapid, searching glances— 
so keen, so full of watchful scrutiny, so strangely 
in contrast with that quiet happiness, that perfect 
fusion of heart and mind which had marked their 
intercourse on their first arrival—what did they 
mean ! 

“ Among the guests at the Hall was young Pey- 
ton of South Carolina. He was both poet and 
painter, and with his exquisite appreciation of the 
delicate and beautiful, Isabel’s beauty could not 
but be to him a never-ending source of inspiration 
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and delight. Asa relation he claimed the privi- 
lege of calling often at the parsonage, and even 
the coldness and reserve of John were not proof 
against the fascination of his words, and more than 
once his rich humor brought back the old smile to 
the lip of Isabel. 

“ Sometimes he would persuade them to join 
our walks or drives, but this happened rarely, and 
it was plain that John grew daily more reserved, 
and sometimes toward Isabel even capricious. 
One day we planned an excursion to a beautiful 
sheet of water in the neighborhood, and John’s 
fondness for boating led us to hope that he would 
join us. But he coldly and peremptorily refused 
our invitation, and we were about to go on, when 
my husband, vexed at what he termed his monk- 
ish obstinacy, laughingly declared that we would 
rob him of Isabel. ‘To my surprise he immediate- 
ly requested her to accompany us, saying, in what 
seemed to me a bitter tone, that he should be ‘ very 
sorry to have her deprived of any pleasure on his 
account.’ 

“ Margaret gaily commended his wisdom, and 
rang the bell herself to order Isabel’s hat and 
shawl. There was something in his tone that fell 
‘coldly on the young wife’s heart. She turned 
hastily away and stood gazing through the open 
window, while her fingers toyed nervously with the 
clasp of this bracelet, which she always wore, | 
did not then know why, though for them it seemed 
to possess an interest far beyond what its real value 
would warrant. Perhaps the memories linked 
with it gave it a kind of talismanic power; but 
whatever might have been the cause, they evi- 
dently viewed it as mysteriously connected with 
their happiness. 

“ She unclasped and laid it on the table, while 
she drew on her gloves and arranged her hat and 
scarf. Peyton took it up, and began a fanciful 
speculation on the difference between its real value 
and the price at which her heart held it, probably 
as the gift of some friend. She smiled faintly and 
held out her hand to receive it, but he gallantly 
passed it around her arm and clasped it. As I 
looked up I caught John’s eye. It was only for a 
moment, but the expression terrified me. It haunt- 
ed me during the remainder of the day. Could he 
be jealous of her? Again and again the question 
came up, and each time my eye sought the sweet, 
thoughtful face of Isabel for a solution. She was 
unusually silent and abstracted, and I could not 
help feeling that the raillery of our companions, 
on the subject of John’s seclusion, pained her. On 
our way home we were overtaken by a sudden 
shower. Unfcrtunately we had sent the carriages 
home, preferring to return on foot, and as there 
was no shelter at hand we were obliged to proceed 
in the rain. When we reached the Hall we were 
thoroughly drenched. 
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“ Mich against her will, we persuaded Isabel 
to stop at the Hall and wait for the carriage. We 
insisted that she must put off her wet dress, and 
Margaret gaily proposed to supply her with a fit- 
ting costume from the wardrobe of her grand- 
mother. Our younger guests caught her words. 
They were in high spirits, and resolved to carry 
out their frolic by dressing in masquerade. The 
old wardrobes were ransacked—gowns and skirts 
drawn forth that had not seen the light for fifty 
years. Isabel put on a rose-colored satin slip that 
had belonged to her husband’s great aunt. It was 
very becoming to her, and amid the compliments 
of the gentlemen, she entered the carriage that 
had been ordered to take her home. 

‘The next day Peyton received letters that re- 
quired his immediate presene at home, and, much 
to our regret, departed. Some time after he left 
John came in. He was very pale, but apparently 
in high spirits. He talked incessantly, rapidly 
changing from one topic to another. He laughed 
with the young ladies, and his whole manner was 
so unusual that I began to think him insane. At 
length he turned to Margaret, and said care- 
lessly— 

“* Isabel left her bracelet here yesterday. I will 
take it home if you please.’ 


“«* Indeed! she replied,‘ I have not seen it. It 


' is probably in my room, where she dressed, [ 


will go look for it.’ 
“The bracelet was not to be found. Anna, 
Margaret and myself searched the house thor- 


> oughly, but without success. 
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“«Ts she sure she had it when we reached the 
Hall? She may have lost it at the lake, or dur- 
ing our walk home.’ 

««* Oh, she did not lose it,’ cried Mary Ashton ; 
‘[ saw it on her arm when we turned the avenue. 
Peyton was speaking to her about it,’ 

«* A quick flush passed. over John’s face. As if 
to avoid our questions and conjectures, he changed 
the subject abruptly, and, after a few minutes, with- 
drew. 

« What I had seen that day filled me with deep 
concern. I was certain that John was jealous of 
his wife. Poor Isabel! I felt that she was inno- 
cent and pure as an angel. The next morning 
we started on a visit to the White Sulphur Springs. 
We had tried, in vain, to persuade John to join 
our party. It was nearly three weeks before we 
saw them again. 

‘« When we returned Isabel was suffering from 
a violent brain-fever. Our old housekeeper, who 
was a great favorite with John, had been with her 
most of the time. From her we learned that she 
was delirious, and that the physicians gave no 
hope of her recoyery. In reply to my eager ques- 
tions, she said— 

“¢T think, madam, the poor lady is dreadfully 
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worried about that bracelet. She raves about it 
constantly, and seems to think the young ladies 
know where it is. It is enough to break one’s 
heart to hear her beg them to give it up, and not 
to drive hermad. Poorlady! She is mad enough 
now, and Mr. John is not much better. He has 
hardly eaten or slept since she has been ill. He 
keeps in his darkened room, where one can hear 
him pacing the floor all night Jong. Indeed, if I 
did not know how fond he was of her, I should 
think he had been very angry with her for losing 
it, for she talks wildly of something he has said to 
her, and begs him not to say it again, for it is 
breaking her heart.’ 

“ Anna and Margaret were wholly unprepared 
for this. Their coldness and prejudice vanished be- 
fore this intetligence of Isabel's danger and John’s 
misery. Without staying to change our dresses, 
we hastened to the parsonage. 

‘“‘ Somewhat prepared as I was,I could not help 
starting when John entered the room. Twenty 
years’ experience of the ordinary sorrows of life 
could not have fixed such traces of misery on his 
face and form. He pressed our hands in silence, 
and when your father asked in a whisper, ‘ Is there 
no hope, John?’ he shook his head, and, leaning 
over the table, buried his face in his hands. The 
silence of the room was broken by the entrance of 
D:.G. His replies to our questions were guarded. 
It seemed that he wished to imply hope, thougu 


he saw none, and the fact that he gave us permis- « 


sion to see her convinced me that he considered 
her beyond all earthly aid. 

“ Tsabel’s room opened into a small ante-cham- 
ber, and here we left John and my husband, while 
we entered with the doctor. She was lying with 
her face toward the wall, speaking rapidly in Ital- 
ian, while her fingers moved restlessly over the 
light drapery of the bed. She quickly caught our 
stealthy footsteps, and with the strength of fever 
sprang «ip in the bed and stretching out her arms, 
exclaimed— 

“<«QOh, give it back! for God’s sake give it 
back !’ 

“John darted forward and caught her in his 
arms as she fell back exhausted, and the physician 
hastily signed for us to leave the room. 

«“ We descended to the drawing-room, and sat 
silently gazing at each other through our tears. 
In a few moments the physician entered and turn- 
ing to me, said— 

“The patient has recognized you, madam, and 
insists so wildly on seeing you that I have thought 
it best to humor her. There is not the slightest 
danger to be apprehended,’ he added, seeing me 
glance inquiringly toward my husband. 

“« Oh, go, by all means, Harriet,’ said your fa- 
ther. ‘I will escort the girls home and return 
for you.’ 
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“ When I again entered the room, John sat at 
the foot of the bed, with his face concealed in the 
drapery, and Isabel’s own maid and another atten- 
dant were watching at her side. Her bright, rest- 
less eye was fixed on the door, and as I approached 
and leaned over her, a wild gleam broke over her 
face, and she caught my hand with a strength that 
seemed to me almost superhuman, as she ex- 
claimed— 

** You will get it back for me! I know you 
will get it! Your eye is soft and your heart is 
not so cold. Oh, get it back, and we will be so 
happy again!’ 

‘She began to sing an Italian air that I had 
often heard her sing to John, while they were with 
us at the Hall, as they sat in the old garden arbor 
or lingered arm in arm on the terrace in the moon- 
light. Faint and trembling as it rose from those 
fever-parched lips, its effect on John was fearful 
His form shook with suppressed agony, and, spring- 
ing to his feet, he left the room. 

“Isabel paused in her strain, and drawing my 
face down to hers, whispered— 

“<«Ts he dead? He did not look so once! Ah, 
we are all dead!—this dark, cold place is the 
grave.’ 

“ She felt my tears upon her cheek and went 
on— 

““« Why do you weep? It is pleasant to die 
and go to heaven. I thought earth was heaven 
once ; but ah, it grew so cold, so cold !’ 

“TI jaid my head on her pillow and tried to 
soothe her, though my voice was choked with 
tears. She grew more quiet, but still retained my 
hand in hers, and thus for hours I sat listening to 
her low, incoherent murmurs in the liquid lan- 
guage of Italy. Late in the evening I returned to 
the Hall. 

“The next morning Isabel was no better, and 
after dinner I received a message from John, re- 
questing my presence at the parsonage. She was 
wilder than ever, haunted by the idea that they 
were about to bury her under a mountain of ice. 

“ Toward nightfall she grew more quiet, and 
seeing how closely she watched my slightest move- 
ment, I determined to stay by her through the 
night. Atan early hour I dismissed one of the 
attendants, and the other slept soundly on a couch 
at the foot of the bed. Isabel had hardly closed 
her eyes for nearly a week, but toward midnight 
I was delighted to see the swollen lids close slow- 
ly over the sunken orbs, and I scarcely breathed 
for fear of disturbing her broken slurabers. As I 
sat watching with awakened hope her slightest 
movement, I heard a low footfall behind me, and 
the next instant John stood by my side. I placed 
my finger on my lip, and pointed to the bed. 

“He knelt by her side, and gazed long and 
earnestly on her sunken features. At length he 
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rose and bent low over her, as if he were about to 
press his lips to hers. But ere they touched, he 
started as if stung by some bitter thought, and 
turning hastily left the room. As the hours went 
on I could hear the sound of his footsteps as he 
paced the floor of his library below. I felt con- 
vinced that my suspicions were correct. Jealousy 
lay at the foundation of all this misery, but on 
what grounds I was at a loss to conceive. I de- 
termined to know the truth, and waking the at- 
tendant, I left her to watch by Isabel, who was 
now awake but perfectly quiet, while I descended 
to the library. John was leaning gloomily over 
the table, and the dim light of the untrimmed 
lamp made him appear more ghastly than before. 
He started up as I entered, and attempted to 
speak, but the words died on his lips. Intuitively 
catching his meaning from their motion, I re- 
plied— 

«No, thank God! She lives! and this short 
slumber is full of hope !’ 

“ He sank back on the sofa, slowly repeating 
the words ‘ full of hope,’ as if they conveyed to him 
no meaning. 

“T sat down by his side, and, laying my hand 
on his arm, said— 

“* You are suffering scarcely less than Isabel, 
John. It is useless to attempt to conceal from 
me that the true cause of all this misery lies far 
beyond the physician’s penetration or skill. Even 
her ravings indicate this, and I know that you are 
both the victims of some frightful mistake. Do 
not turn away from me. I have loved her from 
the first, and for her sake, if not for your own, I 
entreat you tell me the true cause of all this.’ 

“*Do you need to ask, Harriet?’ he replied, 
suddenly removing his hands from his face, and 
looking at me with a glance that would read my 
soul. ‘Must I repeat the story of my dishonor 
and her guilt to one who has suspected, aye, 
known the truth for months past. Go, go; your 
words sound like taunts.’ 

“*T will not go, I replied, resolutely, ‘until I 
have vindicated myseif and your helpless wife 
from such black aspersions. You loved her once, 
and by the memory of that love you shali hear me.’ 

«*«Loved her once! Woman, would you drive 
me mad? Can such a frail, feeble thing as you 
even guess at the strength of that love!’ He 
shook off my hand, arose and paced the floor with 
rapid strides. 

“« Harriet,” he said, with an effort at calmness, 
as he at length paused before me, ‘I have said 
that you have long known the truth, but do not 


misunderstand me. Guilty, in the common ac- 


ceptation of the word, I do not believe her. But 
is there no guilt in the feeling that leads a wife to 
shrink from her husband’s eye ; to avoid his pres- 
ence ; to tremble and grow embarrassed when he 
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speaks? No violation of purity in listening to 
words and glances of admiration from another ; in 
permitting the familiar approaches of another save 
her husband? All this you have seen. That 
bracelet—it was my gift to her on the day of our 
betrothal, consecrated by a thousand memories 
and hopes. You saw him clasp it on her arm. 
Do pure-hearted women permit such things? You 
know the story of its loss. Why, if she really lost 
it, did she attempt to conceal the fact from me ? 
Why answer my simple inquiries with such con- 
fusion and equivocation? Why add falsehood to 
dishonor ? 

“¢ John, for months you have been teaching her 
to fear you. This is whatI have known. You 
could not be superior to the criticisms that her 
foreign manners and undisguised affection for you 
elicited. You became an exacting censor. This 
is what I have seen. You sought to change her 
very nature, in order to make her like the cold, 
stately women around her. She had none but 
you. She loved you almost to idolatry, and show- 
ed it like a pure-minded Italian girl. You re- 
pelled her, to make her like others in the land of 
strangers to which you had brought her. This 
is what I have seen for months. And when she 
grew timid and sad, you filled up the measure 
of wrong by your capricious manners and your 
unreasonable jealousy. Guilty! you know better! 
She has not received such familiarities from an- 
other. She is pure as an angel!” 

“T burst into tears. John had remained stand- 
ing before me, as if astonished at my excitement. 
He sank to the floor with a deep groan. Fright- 
ened, almost wild with excitement, I summoned 
the servants to his assistance, and went to Isabel. 
He soon recovered, and wished to be left alone. 
I too would be alone, and persuaded the girl to 
lie down in the ante-chamber. 

**T took my station by Isabel’s pillow, and tried 
to compose my thoughts, but I grew more and 
more nervous. It seemed as if the heavy misery 
weighing down those two young hearts had set- 
tled on my own. Oh, how I longed for morning! 
At length I rested my head on the pillow, and 
tried once more to escape the sense of misery that 
haunted me. Presently a hand was laid on my 
head, and a broken voice whispered— 

“* God bless you forever, Harriet!’ 

“Tt was John. His face bore traces of a bitter 
struggle. I made no reply, but gently withdraw- 
ing my hand from beneath Isabel’s cheek, resigned 
my seatto him. He drew her poor, fever-stricken 
head to his bosom, and covered it with kisses. I 
flung myself on the couch, and when the morning 
light awok2 me from an uneasy slumber, her head 
still rested on his bosom, while the kind physician 
stood by, speaking words of hope and encourage- 
ment. 
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‘‘ There was evidently a favorable change in 
her disease. For two or three days Dr. G. spoke 
hopefully of her recovery. John hung over her 
night and day, but I doubt if she ever really re- 
cognized him. Sometimes, indeed, it seemed as 
if his low, fond tones touched some chord as yet 
undisturbed by disease, and a happy smile would 
flit over her face, but it was only for a moment. 
On the third day she began to sink rapidly, and 
the next Sabbath we followed her to the grave. 

“ John’s grief was neither wild nor violent, but 
every one who looked upon his face felt that it 
was fearful. His parishioners shook their heads 
sadly when they saw his blanched hair and bent 
form, and said that their ‘ young pastor was brok- 
en-hearted by the death of his beautiful wife, but 
none knew how literally true were their words. 

** Once only did he ever refer to our midnight 
interview. It was not long after her death, when 
he applieJ to be released from his spiritual charge 
over the parish. 

“«] thought, in my pride, to show them the 
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better way, Harriet,’ he said; ‘but the blind may 
not lead the blind any longer. You, alone, dared 
to show me my heart as it really was, and for this 
and all your kindness may God bless you 

‘He travelled many years, but when he heard 
how sorrow had stricken me, he returned home 
and stood by my side through many bitter trials, 
and by his earnest, simple faith taught me to trust 
in Him ‘in whom there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning.’ 

“ That bracelet is the one Isabel lost. It must 
have been taken up unwittingly by some of our 
guests and thrust into that old pocket. The rush 
of recollections that the sight of it recalled was 
too much for the feeble, sorely tried nerves of the 
old man, and he sank beneath them.” 

“‘ Such was my mother’s story. Do you wonder 
now, Kate, that I prize those locks of faded hair 
more highly than the diamonds ?” 

The fair young girl looked up through her tears, 
and pressing the old bracelet reverently to her lips, 
laid it silently in the casket. 


THE FOREST MAIDEN. 


BY J. 


HAGEN. 


THe warm autumn sun in the west was declining, 
And deep in the shade lay the vallies below, 
But the tops of the mountains, the river’s broad bosom, 


The clouds overhanging, were all in a glow: 


When I saw a dark maid of the forest before me, 
On a moss-covered mound kneeling sad and forlorn, 
And her wail as I sat ‘neath the oak’s spreading branches, 


To me on the wings of the zephyr was borne. 


‘“‘ [ have come,”’ she exclaimed, “ from the wide-spreading 
prairie, 
Where linger our people, a heart-broken band, 
I have severed each tie, on thy green grave to lay me, 
And join thee, my love, in the bright spirit-land. 


They tell me the earth is as lovely as ever, 
The streams are as sparkling, the sky is as clear, 

That the flowers are as fragrant, the birds sing assweetly— 
To me all is gloomy, for thou art not here! 


O, valiant wert thou when our home was invaded, 
And swift as the eagle to pounce on the foe, 

But the light of that home when the danger was over, 
The maiden’s kind heart could less gentleness show. 
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To thee looked our people to lead them to triumph, 
To thee in affliction for counsel they came, 

By the good thou wert loved, but the wicked reviled thee, 
And trembled with fear at the sound of thy name. 


For our homes and our hunting grounds long didst thou 
battle, 
But wisdom availed not, and valor was vain, 
For the white men, like leaves of the forest in number, 


Swept over the land, and my hero was slain. 


Then longer to live, though ’mong fond ones, without thee, 
Is more than my grief-stricken spirit can bear, 
And | know that the land thou art in must be dreary, 


And cheerless to thee, when thy love is not there. 


Methinks thou art chiding me now that I tarry! 
I’m coming, I’m coming, my loved one, to thee !” 
Then seizing a knife, in her bosom she plunged it, 
The life-blood gushed forth, and her spirit was free! 


We buried the maid by the side of her lover ; 
The last lingering sunbeam illumines their graves, 
And the wild mountain ash with its bright scarlet berries, 


Like tear-drops of blood o’er their resting pluce waves. 
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THE DYING BOY. 


BY JEROME A. 


Ay, weep, young mother, weep ! that boy will die— 
Your loved, your beautiful and only one! 
The wing of death is o'er him. Every sigh 
Comes struggling fainter from his lip ef stone ; 
A closing weight rests on his azure eye, 
Like evening’s folding touch on some blue flower ; 
Gaze there—while yet to thiue it may reply, 
And thou may’st thrill unto its love-lit power ! 


Thou wilt not deem it so! though day by day 
Thou’st seen, with all thy woman-tenderness, 
The smile upon his face more dimly play, 
His look betray more pleading languidness ; 
And seen decay with desecrating stealth 
His vermeil cheek despoiling of its bloom, 
His floating ringlets of their lustrous wealth, 
And flinging there the stillness of the tomb. 


Ah, ’tis no fantasy! the stricken thing 

That like a wounded bird lies quivering there, 
Was late thy bright-eyed boy, whose spirit’s wing 

So much of radiance owned, and freedom rare ; 
Ay, part of his young self delight so grew, 

That joy became a trembler in thy breast ; 
And his strange loveliness so rich a hue 

Lent round, earth seemed in Eden-newness dressed. 
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Oh, the deep sense of rarest ecstacy 

*T were vain to tell, that in thy heart had birth, 
When he, a rosy creature, graceful, free, 

Played at thy side and revelled in his mirth ; 
Or, when ’mid starry silence thou didst wake, 

To watch, while pillowed on thy arm he lay, 
And the lone vigi! kept for his dear sake, 

And heard his low and dove-like breathings play ! 


Wo! for thee, mother, wo! the wildering bliss 
Such moments gave thee, thine can be no more; 
Like a sweet dream ’twill fade—yet oh, thou’lt miss 

Its spell, so ravishing thy bosom’s core ; 
Years may roll on and thou may’st linger here 
When every rose leaf of the heart is shed, 
Yet wilt thou mourn, with many a burning tear, 
The early lost, the beautiful, the dead! 


Yet cheer thee, now. He seeks those homes on high, 
Where love’s blue skies bend tenderly above ; 
And the sweet winds that wander never sigh 
By hoary ruin or autumnal grove ; 
He is too finely wrought to languish where 
The rainbow arches but to melt away ; 
And every lovely sound and vision fair, 
Swells but the dirge, the trophies of decay ! 


A LIFE-SCENE. 


Spring came—and she was fuir ; 
White violets bloomed her hair, 
As she tripped, in youthful pride, 
By the river’s sedgy side. 

And no sweeter sound was heard, 
Than her voice, which, like a bird, 
In ringing rapture rose, 

To break the morn’s repose. * 


Then Summer came—and bright, 
As starry gleams of light, 

Her springing form was seen 

To cross the village green. 
Blush-roses, bathed in dew, 
Their fragrance round her threw, 
But faint her smile had grown, 
And tow her voice’s tone. 
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Next, Autumn came—and mild, 
Her soft eyes on us smiled ; 

But tears had worn away 

Their former brilliant play. 

No more she twined her hair, 
With rose and violet fair ; 

Her footsteps sought no more, 
The river's sedgy shore. 


Last, Winter came—and low 

She slept beneath the snow, 
Secure from every grief; 

For death had brought relief! 
Thus fade the blossom-blooms, 
That love's hot breath consumes ; 
Thus fall the blighted flowers 
Beneath love’s scorching showers. 








HOW TO RUIN A YOUNG MAN. 


AN OWER TRUE TALE. 


BY 


HENRY G. 


LEE. 


I KNEW a young man who sowed wild oats for 
several years aud reaped more than one unfruitful 
harvest. At best he found this a very unprofitable 
business, and again and again made resolutions to 
do better. At last he became involved in sundry 
small debts, and the holders of them, discovering 
that there was something like risk in the business, 
grew very urgent, and my friend, whom | will call 
Albert Armour, found himself much annoyed by 
demands which, though willing, he was not able 
to meet with promptness. To make things worse, 
the only employer in the trade at which he wrought 
gave up business, and Albert was thrown entirely 
out of work. ‘The entire prostration of business in 
the country reduced the demand for workmen in 
his line in neighboring cities, and he therefore had 
no inducement to go to other places to seek for 
employment. Besides himself there was in the 
city another young man who followed the same 
trade, and as there always existed a smal] demand 
for articles which they alone could manufacture, 
they conceived the idea of setting up in a small 
way themselves. I had not seen Albert for some 
months, when one day he called upon me. He 
had changed much for the worse in appearance, 
and there was about him a look of concern almost 
approaching to distress. 

“ Albert, how do you do?” I said, extending my 
hand, for I was really pleased to see him. 

“Tolerable, what’s left of me,” he replied, sad- 
ly, and with a look of shame. 

“ What are you doing now?” I asked. 

“ Nothing at all,” he said. 

“ How comes that, Albert?” 

*¢Old Turnpenny has broken up, and you know 
there is no other establishment in the city.” 

“But there are several in New York. Why 
don’t yon go on there ?” 

“T have written, and learn that one third of the 
old hands have been discharged ; so, of course, 
there is no chance for new ones.” 

I did not reply, for I was at a loss for a sugges- 
tion, and he continued, heightening in color: 

“ T wouldn’t care so much, if I had been prudent 
with my earnings. But I have not; and now lam 
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troubled with some half dozen small debts that it is 
impossible for me to pay. I never dreamed of old 
Turnpenny’s giving up.” 

“ Have you thonght of nothing?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “I have thought of one thing. 
There is a good deal of work here that could be 
obtained, if I only had the facilities for doing it. 
Johnson and I have talked the matter over seri- 
ously, and we think we might do well, if we could 
only get under way. Indeed, he has been round 
among the dealers; there are five or six in the 
city, you know, and they all gave him encourage- 
ment, and promised us work.” 

“ Well, how much would it cost to fit you up in 
a small way?” 

‘One hundred dollars in money would be 
enough. We know a carpenter and a brick-layer 
who would arrange our shop and put up our fur- 
naces, and wait until we got fairly going for their 
pay.” 

“T don’t know, Albert, that I can help you any, 
although I should like to do so very much,” I said. 
“ But I will give the matter all the thought I can. 
Call again to see me to-morrow.” 

The young man thanked me for my interest, 
and promised to return. After he was gone, I put 
on my hat and went to see a Mr. Parker, from 
whom the principal part of the work which Albert 
expected to do must come. This Mr. Parker was 
known asa very pious man, and I therefore ex- 
pected much from him. 

* Good afternoon, Mr. Parker,” I said, as I en- 
tered his store. 

“ Ah, good day,” he responded, smiling. 

“ You often want jobs done in your line, do you 
not?” I said, coming at once to the point. 

* Well—yes—I do sometimes.” 

** Because,” I continued, “ young Armour has 
nothing to do now that Turnpenny has given up, 
and he has some thought of opening in a small 
way. He will have to receive some assistance, 
however, for he has nothing to begin with, and I 
suppose there is no one to help him but me, al- 
though I have as much as I can do to help myself. 
I have therefore called on you to know how far 
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he may calculate on receiving work from your es- 
tablishment.” 

“ Oh, as to that, we are all the while wanting 
something or other done ; and as there will be no 
other place to go to, he will of course get the whole 
of our work. But, if I were you, I would think 
twice, and three times, too, before I risked a dol- 
lar on him.” 

“ He has been rather wild, I know, Mr. Parker. 
But he feels keenly the consequences of his impru- 
dence, and I have strong hopes for him. This is 
a crisis. If no effort is made to help him to keep 
up when he is so desirous of sustaining himself, he 
will fall, I sadly fear, into hopeless ruin. You know 
he can get no work here, because there is no em- 
ployer in the city; and business has fallen to half 
its usual amount in the other principal cities.” 

“That’s his look-out, you know,” Mr. Parker 
replied, tossing his head. ‘“ Why didn’t he take 
care of his money when he could earn it? He 
would have had more than enough to begin with 
now. Let him feel the shoe pinch, it will do him 
good.” 

“He does feel it severely, Mr. Parker,” I urged. 
“But the crisis has come with him. Surely it 
would not be right to leave him, hopeless, in his 
extremity.” 

“T’ve no confidence in such kind of people as 
he is. He may be very much distressed now, but 
set him on his feet again, and he’ll be as bad as 
ever, I have not the least doubt.” 

“You'll give him work ?”’ I said, unwilling to 
bandy words with one whose uncharitable self- 
ishness shut up his heart to the claims of hu- 
manity. 

‘* Oh, of course, when I want any thing done.” 

“Very well,” said I, bowing and turning away. 

I saw Armour during the day, and told him that 
I would be his security for certain tools and mate- 
rials that were required, and besides that lend him 
fifty dollars. He was very grateful. Taking my 
hand, and pressing it warmly, he said: 

“You shall never have cause to repent having 
reached out your hand to help me just in this 
crisis. I have been very improvident and very 
wicked; but J am earnest in my intention to 
change.” 

“ Be true to your present good intention, and all 
will be well,” I said, encouragingly. “ You have 
now a fair chance before you. There is plenty of 
work in the city, and your shop will be the only 
one where it canbe done. Of course, you must’nt 
expect any thing more than jobbing for the first 
year. The heaviest work will be sent to New 
York or Philadelphia, of course. But, as you get 
yourselves established, and the trade get confidence 
in you, more important wozk will begin to come 
into your hands, and in time enable you to build 
up, if you will, a little fortune. An opening like 
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the present does not often occur ; if you fully em- 
brace the opportunity before you, you are made.” 

Armour seemed deeply grateful for what I had 
done, and avowed it to be his determination to de- 
vote himself to his business with the most untiring 
industry. 

I cannot say that I had the fullest confidence in 
the result. And yet I had great hopes that all 
would turn out well. I knew the young man’s 
weakness, and felt the danger he was in. What 
I most feared was, that every thing might not go 
on smoothly, and that he would get discouraged, 
lose his energies, and fall back into old habits of 
idleness and dissipation. 

Every thing depended upon the young men’s 
getting cash for their work. They had neither 
capital nor credit. In order to procure a few small 
but indispensable articles in their shop, I loaned 
Armour, as I had promised, fifty dollars in cash. 
The business in which they were engaged was 
that of stereotype founders. They had two or 
three small jobs of repairing plates to begin with, 
and went to work in good spirits. 

On the third day, as Armour informed me, 
Parker came into the shop, and after looking 
around with an air of doubt and suspicion, said in 
a rude way— 

‘So you've got to doing something again?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I’m trying to do some- 
thing.” 

“Humph! It’s a pity you hadn’t always tried. 
It would have been better for you, and other peo- 
ple too.” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Parker,” said Armour, try- 
ing to speak in a way as little offensive as possi- 
ble, “ that I ever injured you.” 

“I do, then—and seriously at that.” 

“‘ How so?” asked Armour in surprise. 

“T can soon tell you. I had an important work 
in the hands of Mr. Turnpenny stopped by your 
going off in one of your wild frolics, and lost all 
the advantages of the fall trade sales.” 

“T am very sorry,’ said Armour. “I acted 
wrong, I know.” 

“ Precious little good does your being sorry now 
do me. J think men ought to be punished for 
such things. What right has either you or any 
one else to injure me in that way ?” 

“No right at all. I have no excuse to make. 
But what is past I cannot help now.” 

“Humph! Well! Yes! That’s about all the 
satisfaction a body gets. But do you think, if I 
give you a job to do now, I can depend upon 
you?” 

“T think you can, Mr. Parker. I will try and 
do it well, and in time. How large a job is it?” 

‘*] want my pearl Bible plates thoroughly re- 
paired. Iintended to send them to New York, 
but the trouble, cost of transportation and insu- 














rance make me wish to have the work done here, 
if it can be done. But I’m half afraid to trust you 
with them.” 

“You must do as you like about them,” replied 
Armour, coldly. He felt hurt at these uncalled for 
remarks. 

“Can you go at them at once?” 

“ Yes.” 

** And push them right through?” 

“Yes.” 

** How long will it take you, do you think ?” 

“Tt will be impossible to tell, until we examine 
the plates.” 

The plates were sent in, examined, and the 
amount of work to be done on them ascertained 
as nearly as possible. It would take at least three 
weeks to do all that was required, and the whole 
job, when finished, would be worth about eighty 
dollars. In order to get through with these plates 
in time, other work had to be laid aside, anda 
number of little jobs put off or declined altogether. 

A week after the shop was opened, two or three 
of those to whom Armour was indebted in small 
sums, seeing that he was at work again and actu- 
ally ‘in business for himself,’ commenced a sys- 
tem of dunning, to which threats were soon added. 
This the young man bore as patiently as possible, 
although it disheartened him very much. Almost 
every day Parker came in to see how his plates 
were progressing ; and he always peered about in 
a suspicious manner, that fretted Armour exceed- 
ingly. One day he came in and found Armour, 
who was the “ finisher,” engaged on another job. 

“ Just as I expected!” said Parker. “I’ve been 
looking for this every day.” 

“ Looking for what?” asked Armour. 

“ Looking to see my work laid aside for that of 
somebody else.” 

“Ti’s a mere trifling job, and is very much need- 
ed. The person who wanted it done was so anx- 
ious about it and so urgent that we could not put 
him off.” 

“T don’t care how anxious and urgent he was. 
You had no right to lay my work aside for any 
body’s. If this is all the dependence that is to be 
placed in you, I will take care, another time, how 
I put any thing into your hands.” And Parker 
went away quite angry. 

Some weeks after this, Armour called on me, 
looking in trouble. 

“« How are you getting along?” I asked. 

“T could get along well enough if they would 
let me alone until I got fairly on my feet.” 

“ Who is troubling you?” 

“ Close, the tailor. He commenced dunning me 
every two or three days from the first week we 
opened, and now he has warranted me for what I 
owe him.” 

“ How much is it?” _ 
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‘* Forty-three dollars.” 

“Can’t you pay him a part? Perhaps if you 
were to do so, he would wait for the balance a lit- 
tle longer.” 

“T haven’t a dollar to give him. We laid aside 
every thing for Parker’s work, which has been fin- 
ished for two weeks, and so far he hasn’t paid us 
a cent; and we are out of metal, and not able to 
go on with work now in the shop.” 

“ Have you handed in the bill?” 

“Yes; I took it in the day after the plates were 
sent home.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ He took it, and after running ? eye over it, 
tossed it upon his desk, saying in an indifferent 
tone— Very well; leave it.” 

“ Have you seen him since ?” 

“ Yes, I called in three or four days, and he said 
he thought we were in a great hurry about the bill. 
I replied that we had laid every thing aside for his 
work, and that unless he paid us for it we could 
not go on, as we were both very poor. ‘For that 
you have nobody to blame but yourselves. Why 
didn’t you save your money while you had a 
chance to do so?’ he replied to this. I told him 
that the past could not be helped now; all we 
wanted was a little chance for the future. He did 
not offer to pay the bill, although I lingered in his 
store for ten or fifteen minutes. In a week I called 
again, and he was in New York. As soon as he 
returned, I saw him, but he said that he had no 
time to attend to it. If we only had his bill, which 
is nearly a hundred dollars, we could buy metal, I 
could pay Close ten or fifteen dollars and get him 
to wait, and we would feel encouraged to press on 
more actively than ever; but, as it is, we are both 
disheartened.” 

“Try and not feel so,” said I. “It is very bad 
to give way to discouraging thoughts.” 

“‘But how can I help it?” he returned, with 
some bitterness. “ Parker calls himself a Ciris- 
tian, and goes to church on Sunday with a long 
pious face—I’ve seen him—and yet, in a mean, 
selfish and malignant spirit, withholds from me 
the few dollars I have earned with hard labor, and 
which are all that stand between me and ruin. If 
I break down in this my most sincere and earnest 
effort to do well, the sin will lie at his door. A 
Christian indeed !” 

“ Don’t feel, don’t think, don’t talk in this way, 
Armour,” I said, earnestly. But he replied — 

“How can I help it? It is no light thing, de- 
pend upon it, thus to break down a man in his 
earnest struggle against the power of bad habits 
and the disabilities they have entailed upon him. 
If I fail in this effort, 1 shall not, in all probability, 
have the heart to try again, and even if I had, no 
one would again put any confidence in me.” 

“These are only your trials,” I urged. “Stand 
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up, bravely, under them, and you will come out 
right. To give up can only make things worse.” 

** But what am I to do with Close? He will get 
a judgment against me and seize upon our shop 
and sell it. I cannot prevent this.” 

After thinking upon the matter for a short time, 
I felt it to be my duty to go still farther than I had 
done in my efforts to put the young man fairly on 
his feet. I therefore offered to go his security for 
the debt to Close, and thus get a stay of execution 
for six months. I also loaned him ten dollars 
more, to enable them te buy metal and go on with 
the work that was in the shop. 

But Armour felt too much discouraged to work 
with spirit. Three days after I had gone his se- 
curity for the debt to Close, I was surprised to see 
him coming out of a tavern. I met him face to 
face as he did so. He colored up and looked con- 
fused. I did not allude to the fact of his again 
going to the tavern, but I felt my confidence in 
his ultimate success greatly impaired. 

“Has Parker settled his bill yet?” I asked. 

** No, and what is more, I don’t believe he in- 
tends doing it,” he replied, in an angry voice. 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ A young man in his store told me that he 
heard him advise a man who has a judgment 
against me for eighty dollars—(it is no debt of my 
own, but one for which I was fool enough to go 
security)—to push me, and then ask for an order 
on him.” 

«Ts it possible?” I exclaimed in surprise. 

“That the story was true I soon had proof all- 
sufficient to convince me, in the visit of a consta- 
ble to the shop. He was there yesterday. And 
this morning the holder of the claim called to ask 
if I would give him an order on Parker.” 

« What did you say ?” 

‘¢T was so angry that I couldn’t contain myself, 
and told him that I would see him in a hotter 
place than this, first.” 

“* You were wrong in that,” I said. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I was. But I was so fretted that I 
could not contain myself. Johnson, my partner, 
is terribly put out about the whole matter, and 
blames me for what I cannot now help. The fact 
is, I feel desperate.” 

‘*But think, my young friend,” I said, “ that 
you are under obligation to me not to give up, but 
to struggle on to the end.” 

«‘ That the breaking up of our business must ne- 
cessarily involve you in loss is what troubles me. 
As for myself, I feel quite indifferent what becomes 
of me. Every thing is adverse, and I shall go to 
the wall in spite of all I can do.” 

T found it all in vain to talk to the young man. 
He had been taking a glass of brandy, and that 
had inflamed and unsettled his mind. 

Unwilling as I was to interfere in the business 
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transactions of others, I still felt it to be my duty 
to call upon Parker, and urge him to act different- 
ly toward the young men. I found that the man 
he had advised to ask Armour for an order on him 
owed him money, and that it was to secure the 
debt due to himself that he bad proposed the meas- 
ure. He was very formal and distant with me, and 
quickly closed the interview by saying that the bill 
would have to be settled in that way. It was the 
only chance he would probably ever have to get 
his money, and he was determined to improve it. 
Armour, he alleged, was a wicked young man, and 
did not deserve encouragement. fle had already 
done him more injury than he would ever atone for. 

The case I now felt to be almost hopeless. I was 
not able to risk any thing further. And if I had 
been, the spirit in which the efforts of the young 
man to do right had been met was so bad, and 
had already produced such an unhappy eflect upon 
his mind, that [ should have doubted the utility of 
doing so. 

Without remorse or delay, the coercive system 
proposed was carried through. An execution was 
issued, and the shop of the young men seized and 
sold. It was bought by Parker, who employed 
Johnson to carry on the business for him. Armour 
was oflered work as a journeyman, with good wa- 
ges, but he indignantly refused to accept of it, and 
in a moment of anger and despondency, and while 
under the effects of liquor, enlisted in the United 
States dragoon service for five years. I lost, in the 
effort to help him to do right, about two hundred 
dollars; and Parker, in breaking him down, re- 
covered a debt of seventy or eighty dollars, and 
got possession of a small stereotype office, which 
has, in the course of seven or eight years, grown 
into a large and profitable establishment. 

I used often to meet Parker, on his way to 
church, accompanied by his wife and daughter. 
He had a rigidly righteous look. But I always 
thought, when I met him, of poor Armour, in the 
far distant west, who, instead of being an op- 
pressed, degraded soldier, might, but for his shame- 
less conduct toward him, have been a happy, use- 
ful citizen. Sometimes I would ask myself the 
question, whether, for the ruin of that man, he 
would not be held answerable. 

Five years and more passed, and I had ceased 
to think as often as at first of the unfortunate 
young man I had sought to save from himself, 
when, being one day in Parker’s store to buy a 
book, } noticed a poor, degraded looking creature 
enter and pass along through the crowd of custo- 
mers who stood at the counter. He appeared to 
be very much in liquor. 

‘Ts Mr. Parker in?” I heard him ask of a clerk. 
The clerk pointed to the owner of the store, who 
stood in a small group of his church brethren, with 
whom he was conversing on matters of religion. 
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Most of these were really good and true men, and | 


as unlike him as day is unlike night. 

“Mr. Parker!” said the man, going up to him. 
“ How do you do, sir?’ I reckon you don’t know 
me ?” 

“No, I certainly do not, and what is more, do 
not wish to know you.” 

“ Mr. Parker,” resumed the man, “ you've got 
a foundry, and I’m a first-rate finisher, and want 
work. Will you give me a job?” 

“T never employ drinking men in my establish- 
ment.” 

This appeared to fret the applicant, and par- 
tially to sober him, for he replied sharply— 

“ Not even of your own making, I suppose ?” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked Parker, annoyed 
at this remark. 

“T mean, sir, just what I said,” was retorted. 

“ You don't pretend to say that I made you a 
drunkard ?” 

“‘ That's just what I do pretend to say. But for 
you, I would have been this day a sober, steady, 
honest, industrious man, and would have been the 
owner of the very foundry you possess.” 

It was Armour! I stepped forward, unobserved 
by him, a deeply interested witness of what was 
passing. 

“The man is crazy!” said Parker, much irrita- 
ted. “I never saw him before.” 

“ Never saw Albert Armour before! I should 
like to hear you deny that in the day of judg- 
ment.” 

“ Armour!” ejaculated the bookseller, in sur- 
prise, while a flush passed over his face, “I never 
did you any harm. You were your own enemy.” 

“ Never did me any harm!” said the poor, ru- 
ined creature, elevating his voice, and speaking, 
with a brief but subduing eloquence, so loud that 
all in the store could hear him distinetly. “ Didn’t 
you, five years ago, when I, resolving to mend my 
ways, started, by the aid of a kind friend, the foun- 
dry you now own, give me work? Didn’t you, 
knowing that I had not a dollar to help myself 
with, after I had put off every body’s work to do 
yours, refuse to pay the bill, and insult me when I 
asked for it? Didn’t you then advise a man to 
whom I had become indebted by going security 
for a friend, to sue me and ask for an order on 
you? Didn’t that man take your advice? Wasn’t 
I, for refusing to do this, which was equivalent to 
ruin, sold out remorselessly? And cidn’t you buy 
the office for a song? Answer me, sir; and say, 
in the presence of all these men, if these things be 
not true ?” 

For a few moments Parker seemed terribly cut 
down, but he rallied himself with a strong effort, 
and attempted to deny what Armour had alleged 
against him. 

“You may deny before these men,” returned 
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Armour, “but thank God there’s a day coming 
when denial will do no good.” 

“Henry, go round and bring a police officer,” 
said Parker, turning to one of his clerks. 

“T"|] wait until he returns,” retorted Armour, 
coolly. . “I should like, above all things, to face 
you at the police office. I’ll send for Mr. as 
evidence of the truth of what I've said, and exhibit 
myself as a specimen of your handiwork, Mr. 
Parker!” The man’s manner changed. Some 
thought, some memory seemed to have touched 
his feelings. “ It was a cruel thing in you to put 
your hand upon me, as you did, and crush me to 
the earth, when, with strength little above that 
possessed by an infant, I was trying to walk in the 
right way. You did not speak to me an encour- 
aging word, but insulted me with suspicion and 
sneering references to the past. This I could have 
borne, although it made a place in my breast for a 
tempting devil; but when you withheld from me 
almost the first money I earned, and without which 
I could not move on a step, you ruined my worldly 
prospects and made me reckless. For five years, 
as a common soldier, I have been passing a wretch- 
ed and degraded life, while you have been growing 
richer, and, it may be, happier in your own way, 
by means of the business of which I was defraud- 
ed. Yes,” he added, with returning bitterness, 
“let us go to the police office and have this histo- 
ry fully told.” 

“ Leave my store instantly !” exclaimed Parker, 
excited beyond control. 

The man did not move. 

« Leave it, I say, or I will throw you headlong 
into the street !” 

Parker sprang toward the man, and had seized 
him by the collar, when I, no longer able to keep 
silence, stepped forward and said— 

“You have done him harm enough already, 
Mr. Parker. Don’t be tempted to do him any 
more. All he has said I know to be true, and that 
the crime of ruining a man for this world, if not 
also for the next, rests upon your head.” 

Parker released his hold and staggered back, ut- 
terly confounded. Armour was equally surprised. 
The laiter grasped my hand, and, with the tears 
starting to his eyes, said— 

“ Mr. ! you were always my friend, al- 
though through this man you lost over two hun- 
dred dollars by helping me in a single instance. I 
have thought of you often, and, wicked sinner as I 
am, have sometimes prayed that what you lost by 
me might be made up again in some way.” 

Come!” I said, interrupting him, and drew 
him out of the store, that was full of astonished 
spectators of this strange scene. 

My earnest efforts to put Armour on his feet 
again proved, alas! useless. He had become too 
much degraded by drink and vicious company, and 
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had not moral power enough left to sustain him in 
any attempt at reform. Whenever he got drunk, 
he would be sure to give Parker a call and charge 
him with being the author of his ruin. Several 
times he was thrust out of his store, and several 
times handed over to the police. These visita- 
tions were continued, more or less frequently, for 
about six months, when abused nature could bear 
no longer the rude assaults to which she had been 
for years subjected. The degraded, unhappy 
wretch was found, one cold morning in December, 
dead, under a stall in the market-house! 

My own verdict in the case I found no difficulty 
in making up. Parker was, in my mind, guilty of 
his premature and miserable end. A few encour- 
aging words, with simple justice toward him, when 
he was struggling to do right, would have saved him. 

With a few variations from the facts as they oc- 
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curred, this is an “‘ ower true tale,” and the lesson 
it teaches will do much good, if laid to heart. A 
man who has once fallen into habits of idleness 
and dissipation needs, in his efforts to reform, the 
utmost kindness and consideration. All men 
should not only be just toward him, but should 
meet him with encouraging words and acts; and 
no man, who would not incur a fearful responsi- 
bility, should, in even the smallest matter, do any 
thing to extinguish the new-born hope of a better 
life that has been kindled in his bosom. Too often 
it happens that men like Parker, calling them- 
selves religious, have the least charity for one who 
has once fallen into evil ways, and by their con- 
duct drive him back again into dissipation, instead 
of holding him fast by the hand to keep him from 
falling. Ihave met many, very many such in my 


Would that their number were less. 
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THE POET’S REPLY TO UNDESERVED PRAISE. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


I wrone not so your noble heart, 
As fear you'd play the flatterer's part, 
Though far from al! desert in me, 


Your soul-inspiring praises be. 


The star that sees, within the lake, 
Tts own illumined image wake, 
May deem some sea-born gem has risen, 


To greet it from its darkling prison. 


And well I know the ardent mind, 
Where honor'’s self is proudly shrined, 
O’er others sheds its radiance rare, 
And deems the light is native there. 


Yet I must shrink, in shame and pride, 
From praise by conscience stil! denied, 
And rather half your faith forego, 
Than lure it by a hollow show. 


And since not all is dark within, 
Some dear esteem I still may win, 
Divested of the halo thrown, 


By your warm heart, around my own. 
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And truth to tell, (you'd have me true 4) 
I look for loftier gifts from you, 
And wait for music sweeter far, 


Than softest words of flattery are. 


The lightest modulation lent, 
By heart to voice on truth intent ; 
The faintest cadence love lets fall, 


In one low tone, is worth them all. 


And oh !—so high a hope is mine !— 
The boon my spirit claims from thine 
Is not the fleeting love of earth, 

But friendship that has holier birth. 


When soul meets soul in happier clime, 
Where truth unveiled shall walk sublime, 
How may my conscious spirit brook 


The frank, calm questioning of your look, 


If vainly, in its form and face, 
You seek for some imagined grace, 
And miss the beauty, rare and dear, 


Your own rich fancy lent it here ? 





RETRIBUTION. 





BY MRS. C. 


H. BUTLER. 





PART f. 


“ There is not a house in the jand but has its tragedy to tell—there is not a chamber thut has not been stained by bitter 
and passionate tears—there is hardly one human heart that has not within itself its own tale of romance,” 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Yet o’er that house there hung a solemn gloom.” 
New Timon. 


Covutp wealth purchase happiness, then indeed 
were happiness more sumptuously lodged than we 
often find her. Blest goddess as she is, friend and 
benefactor of mankind, how often do we meet her 
beneath the mossy eaves of some humble cottage, 
smiling beside the hearthstone of poverty, while 
with averted eye and flitting footstep she shuns 
the halls where mammon reigns. 

Crowning a gentle acclivity, at whose base the 
placid waters of the Hudson swept gracefully by, 
a stately pile had been reared to invite her pres- 
ence. To the river's brink extended a beautiful 
lawn, dotted here and there with noble forest trees, 
beneath whose ample shade the deer quietly re- 
posed or bounded sportively over the verdant sur- 
face of the open ground. To the right and left, 
avenues bordered thickly with the larch and Lom- 
bardy poplar formed stately colonnades to the 
arched portal whose heavy iron gates opened into 
a paved court. The back-grounds were tastefully 
laid out in walks bordered with the glossy-leaved 
box, whose deep verdure harmonized beautifully 
with the many flowering shrubs and vines inter- 
spersed within the inclosures. The building, of 
two stories in height, with an ample wing at each 
extremity, was formed of dark freestone. The 
doors and window frames were of heavy oak, sur- 
mounted by richly carved mouldings. A piazza, 
with a low oaken palisade, extended the whole 
length of the building, and was paved with alter- 
nate squares of black and white marble. 

The interior of this noble dwelling was equally 
costly. A wide hall ran through the centre, also 
paved with marble, spacious apartments opening 
therefrom, the ceilings of which were ornamented 
with stucco, representing fruits, flowers, &c, The 
doors were of highly polished oak, and over the 
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deep embrasures, wherein the windows were set, 
rich draperies of crimson flooded the apartments 
with a soft rosy light. Noiseless the foot pressed 
the surface of the rich carpets, as almost fearing 
to crush the lovely flowers springing so much like 
life from the gaily tinted woof. The furniture, 
all of antique pattern, was of black walnut, inlaid 
with ivory and beautifully carved. Large mirrozs 
in massive frames, and paintings of rare value and 
beauty adorned the walls. 

but its strings were mute. 


Here too was a harp— 

Books too were here 
—yet even these faithful friends failed to soothe. 
Not within this stately dwelling has happiness 
folded her bright wings; in vain all the lures of 
wealth and splendor, she rests not here. 

Colonel St. John was a gentleman of highly re- 
spectable’ birth and fortune. In his disposition he 
was noble and sincere; his mind was richly culti- 
vated, and his manners were winning by their 
mingled dignity and frankness. Early in life he 
had married the only and beautiful daughter of a 
gentleman his equal in every respect save in wealth. 
But if his fair bride was portionless of those gifts 
which even a breath of fickle fortune may destroy, 
she was rich, rich indeed in every attribute of 
grace and loveliness. To the mansion above de- 
scribed, inherited from his father, did Colonel St. 
John bear off his prize. Then indeed were joy 
and gladness within those walls, and not until 
many years after the birth of their only child did 
it seem as if aught could disturb the heavenly calm 
of their enjoyment. With the world beyond their 
own peaceful domain they held but little inter- 
course. Succeeding toa noble fortune, business 
seldom summoned the colonel from his fireside ; 
occasionally a journey to the city, or a tour of 
pleasure to the lakes or elsewhere, varied the even 
tenor of their lives, but home was the one cherish- 
ed spot around which their affections most fondly 
clung. Here, books, music, drawing, the society 
of a few beloved friends, and, dearer than all, the 
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culture of that precious gift from their heavenly 
Father’s hand, led off the rosy hours in happiness 
and calm delight. 

Fond mother, as you bend so softly over the 
cradle of your babe, as you trace with a mother’s 
discerning eye the gradual unfolding of that little 
bud, whose tiniest leaves enwrap your heart so 
lightly that to remove them were a pang more 
sharp than the arrow of death, does it ever occur 
to you that within that little form, so lovely, so 
much like the angels, a murderer’s heart may 
be inclosed! You start—it cannot be—no, not 
your child, not that beautiful cherub whose soft 
eyes meet yours, and with their speechless elo- 
quence confess a mother’s holy right ; who springs 
so joyfully to your arms, and nestles in your bo- 
som ; not your child can ever become the wretch, 
the outcast I have named. Then guard thy trea- 
sure well, fond mother, and crave the shelter of an 
Almighty arm to encircle it from evil. Sin some- 
times usurps the fairest temples for her dwelling- 
place, and though love may watch and pray, 
and would shield even unto death, yet over the 
crushed, bruised hearts of fond parents and friends 
she leaps with infernal triumph to her reeking 
throne. 

From early childhood Hubert St. John was a 
wayward, turbulent boy, apparently heedless alike 
of the gentle teachings and entreaties of his some- 
what indulgent mother, and the more stern re- 
proofs of his father. But then he was their only 
one—beautiful too, and at times, when the gentle 
fit was on him, would so entwine himself around 
their hearts by nameless little endearments, that 
all his errors of temper were overlooked as the 
harmless freaks of a child. And then as years 
took their flight, that improvement would just as 
surely ensue was not only the hope but the belief 
of his parents, and in this belief they bore patient- 
ly and trustfully with the headstrong, wilful boy. 
Even in childish sports Hubert manifested a cruel, 
selfish nature, which earned him the ill-will and 
fear of his companions. 

The eyes of Colonel St. John were at length 
opened to the danger of allowing the evil passions 
of his son to gain such powerful ascendancy, and 
believing the authority of strangers might be of 
more avail in curbing his high spirit than home 
government, he proposed that the boy should be 
sent away. The entreaties of Mrs. St. John, that 
he might remain under the parental roof, prevailed 
however over the judgment of her husband. Who 
knew so well as they how the good mingled with 
the evil in their son’s nature ?—would not stran- 
gers overlook the former, and in their desire to root 
out the latter destroy the good! Thus argued 
the fond mother. The colonel yielded—a tutor 
was provided, and not until the period arrived 
when he was prepared to enter college did Hu- 





bert leave the Hall, except on short excursions of 
pleasure, attended by his parents or tutor. 

He possessed an active mind, and a memory re- 
markably retentive ; but those advantages he abus- 
ed. No jewels of wisdom, “ which diligence loveth 
to gather and hang round the neck of memory,” did 
he treasure up ; no lessons of truth and virtue were 
cherished. -His college career was one of wild 
riot and debauchery, yet as quick to evade detec- 
tion as to devise evil, he for some time escaped the 
vigilance of college iaws. At length a misde- 
meanor too flagrant to be overlooked was discov- 
ered. Justice was summary, and punishment de- 
cisive. Hubert was immediately expelled the col- 
lege, as also his companion in guilt, Adolphe Le- 
noir. 

Ashamed to face his justly indignant father, 
Hubert returned not to the Hall. Contrition 
would best become him, so it was assumed, and 
in that vein he dispatched a most moving letter to 
his parents, where so much was penitence mingled 
with well-urged excuses of youth and inexperience, 
and so many promises of amendment, that they 
yielded a reluctant consent to his request, which 
was, that for a year or two he might be allowed 
to journey abroad, farther soliciting a remittance 
of funds to defray expenses. Colonel St. John 
felt as a father. All was forgiven. He met his 
son in Boston, supplied him liberally with money, 
hugged the flattering deceit to his heart that this 
would prove his son’s last error, listened with joy 
to his protestations of gratitude and love, and bade 
him farewell, sorrowing, yet hopefully. 





CHAPTER II. 


“T marked him as the wayward boy; I traced the disso- 
lute youth.’”’—Proverbial Philosophy. 


Arrived in Paris, now behold Hubert. Paris, 
that beautiful city of delight—that dark Erebus of 
sin. Paris, opening her arms to science and re- 
finement, sheltering genius, the friend of the poet, 
the guide of the artist. Paris, at once the grand 
arena wherein youth, wit and beauty run their 
gay course, and the yawning abyss lighted up with 
all unholy passions, and swallowing her own of 
every vice that stains the name of man. 

Free now from all restraint, surrounded by tempt- 
ation, with abundance of money, and a friend -as 
reckless as himself, no wonder Hubert plunged far 
into those haunts of moral destruction. Although 
Adolphe Lenoir had respectable relatives in Paris, 
he studiously avoided going near them so long as 
the purse of Hubert was not exhausted. As that 
lightened, so did his affections warm, until, as the 
last sous disappeared, he rushed in a phrenzy of 
zealous love to the arms of his unsuspecting aunt 
and pretty cousin. 
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Not Dumas himself could have invented a more 
taking story than the one which dropped so smooth- 
ly from the lips of Adolphe. 

“ Le pauvre garcon !” exclaimed Madame, ele- 
vating her eyebrows. 

“Quel dommage !” cried Claire, placing her 
plump little hand in his. 

** You shall live with us—you shall take care of 
my estates,’ said Madame. 

“You shall be my brother—we will love each 
other,” cried Claire, bewitchingly, (only it was said 
in French, which made it sound a great deal pret- 
tier.) 

“ And my friend ?” urged Adolphe. 

“ Mon dieu, vous avez ruison ! he is rich, only 
a little wild, pauvre garcon !—his father cruel— 
avare—ma foi, he shall come too!’ exclaimed 
Madame. 

“ Yes, we will all dwell together—gquel plaisir !” 
said Claire. 

Little need of fastidiousness upon points of cere- 
mony when necessity compels, and so Hubert gra- 
ciously accepted the kind offer of Madame Le- 
noir’s roof until remittances should arrive from his 
father. 

He did not fall in love with Claire, as one 
might suppose ; for she had eyes like the gazelle, 
large, lustrous and black, now sparkling with 
mirth, now melting in tears—impuisive as a child, 
and as gay as one of her own vaudevilles. And 
then her toilet. So much simplicity, and yet so 
ravishing. Such a charming way, too, of arrang- 
ing those beautiful glossy tresses, now flowing in 
light silken curls and dancing with the joy ot her 
heart over her little bosom, and then parted smooth- 
ly with such arch simplicity over a brow white and 
polished as ivory. Indeed, a dangerous little per- 
son was Claire, with her confiding, child-like 
ways—one who would slip off with your heart just 
as easily as you could embrace her for doing so, 
And yet Hubert was not in love. 

But Claire was. The handsowe young Ameri- 
can had at once captivated her fancy ; nor was 
there aught in his manner which might hint of 
unrequited love. Pour passer le tems, to make 
love to a pretty little girl was an amusement 
quite to his taste, so he carried on the game with 
spirit. 

Poor Adolphe in the mean while was as timid 
as a child in the presence of Claire. It was strange 
to see how love had at once sofiened and subdued 
this wild ungovernable youth ; how he would trem- 
ble when she addressed hiin; how he would sit 
for hours at her feet while she listened only to Hu- 
bert; and how jealousy and self-interest prompted 
him often to tear off the mask from his friend, that 
Claire might behold him in all his deformity. But 
the fact was, that under the silent influence of 
Claire and the good aunt, Adolphe was becoming 

Vou. VIII.—No. 5. 
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a better man. He would not expose his friend, 
but he would demand the hand of his pretty cou- 
sin of her mother. 

“O non, mon ami,” said Madame; “ you see 
Claire does not love you, my poor Adolphe; she 
does not blush, little rogue, when you address her 
but look at her cheek when Hubert speaks; ma 
foi, it is as if some magician had changed a lily 
into a beautiful red rose. And do you mark her 
eyes, la mignonne? She will louk at you so 
brave, so fearless, and part your hair from your 
brow with her little hand, so innocent; but ah! 
if Hubert but glance at her, see, her eyes droop to 
the floor, and her pretty eyelashes say to them, 
‘we will help to hide you ;’ and then her hand, if 
perchance it meets his, how the poor child blushes 
and trembles! Non, non, Adolphe; you see she 
must marry Hubert!” . 

Adolphe groaned in spiel one day 
shut himsel! up in his chamber. "Yet he could not 
live without seeing Claire, so he resolved to make 
himself miserable by watching her daily increasing 
preference for Hubert. 

Remittances arrived, and were quickly buried 
amid the roses of so-called pleasure. There were 
tickets for the theatre, for the opera, for Madame 
—bijous, bon-bons,a pretty scarf, a charming hat 
for Claire, and less inuocent expenditures for him- 
self, Adolphe refusing any farther participation 
either in his rival's purse or follies. 





True, Hubert had never spoken seriously of love 
to Claire ; that is, he had never made her an offer 
of his hand. 
American !” 
to him.” 


* Listen,” said she. 


* [le is a very droll young man, that 
said Madame. “ Ja foi, I will speak 


“ My daughier loves you; 
she shall be yours; you shall continue to live 
with me; 1 have enough, yes, and for Adolphe 
too. You shall no more trouble your father for 
money ; our menage shall be the happiest in all 
Paris ; yes, yes, and when I die—ah! when I die— 
you shali have all; you, Claire, Adolphe !”’ 

Here was a dilemma indeed. A wife was an 
appendage little desired by Hubert. He knew, 
however, to desert Claire now, afier having won 
her affectious, would be to risk the muzzle of 
Adolphe’s pistol rather closer to his breast than 
was agreeable, who perhaps would be glad of so 
reasonable an excuse to rid himself of a rival ; he 
therefore thought it most prudent to swallow the 
dose without a wry face. At the picture of do- 
mestic happiness, as drawn by Madame, he flew 
into raptures, only regretting that stern duty bade 
him defer the nuptials until he could receive the 
cousent of his beloved parents; and too much of a 
villain to heed breaking tie little heart of Claire 
when his falsity should be diseovered, he had no 
remorse in entering into an engagement which he 
never meant to perform. 
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A little more reckless now perhaps, Hubert 
plunged anew into dissipations with which for a 
time he hed appeared somewhat satiated. Yet 
Madame was blind to his follies; Claire was of 
course ; Adolphe was the only one not deceived, 
but knowing his remarks would only be attributed 
to jealousy, he held his peace. 

Finding his much-deceived father so liberal in 
his remittances, Hubert now drew upon him as 
liberally, until the patience of Colonel St. John 
was exhausted; having also discovered much of 
the corrupt life his son was leading through a 
friend traveiling in France, he ordered him imme- 
diately home, remitting him only sufficient means 
to defray his passage, &c. Hubert dared not dis- 
obey. 

«| am ping, to America,” he, said, coolly 
with the tip of hi id-headed 








on dieu!” sarieked Ma- 


Fes Adieu, thou angel of my life, adieu; I 

return; we will again dweil together; we 
will be ienited ? said Hubert, pressing her to his 
heart. “Adieu, my mother; and you, my excel- 
lent Adolphe, adieu. ‘Take my sweet Ciaire ; I 
give her to your arms; shield her for me until | 
return; protect her for my sake. Adieu, Claire. 
Adieu, mother—friend !” 

They never met again ! 





CHAPTER III. 


“ Pass along, pilgrim of life, go to thy grave unfearing ; 
The terrors are but shadows now that haunt the vale of 
death.” — Tupper .«, 


It was a June morning—a bright, pure, lovely . 


morning. ‘The fresh breeze came sweeping over 
the new-mown fields with balmy fragrance ; the 
silver ripples of the Hudson flashed with beauty 
as the sunbeams kissed them, and then ran mur- 
muring away to the arms of the sheltering willows 
stretched so lovingly over them. Not a flower or 
leaf but was gemmed to grace this lovely morn ; 
not a bird amid the quivering foliage but consid- 
ered himself calied upon to pour iorth his sweetest 
notes. 

But there are sad seasons which come to every 
heart—seasons of sorrow, when we turn almost 
with aversion from the bright and beautiful face otf 
nature, when the music of her many -toued instru- 
ments is discordant to our ears, and in the dark- 
ness of our chamber we would shut ourselves out 
trom her sympathizing gladness. 

There was such grief as this in the heart of 
Mrs. St. John. 
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Stretched on the bed of death before her lay 
her beloved husband. He must die. No earthly 
power could save him; the fiat had gone forth ; 
already the angel of death hovered over his vic- 
tim. 

On her knees by his bed-side she prayed—his 
thin, emaciated hand clasped to her heart—prayed 
that he might yet be spared to her love, might live 
to bless their son. 

At length the dying man opened his eyes. 

“ Mary, tell him I forgive him ; tell Hubert he 
has his father’s blessing. I shall never see him 
again; my hours are numbered. When I am 
gone he will cherish his mother. Do not weep, 
Mary ; the will of the Almighty is wisdom. I 
am taken from you, perhaps that our child’s eter- 
nal happiness may be secured ; he will shed tears 
of penitence and grief over my grave ; his heart, 
now so wicked, will melt with contrition; he 
will ask forgiveness of his heavenly Father, and 
will sin no more. Then rather rejoice, my Mary, 
if by my death our child is rescued from destruc- 
tion.” 

Again he slept—he slept to awake in heaven. 

Colonel St. John had been for some time sufler- 
ing with pulmonary complaints; grief too, at the 
conduct ot his only child, had no doubt hastened 
the work of disease, for no earthly physician can 


; heal the sickness of the heart, and there is no 


wound, perhaps, so deep as that inflicted by a 


» child’s ingratitude. 


When he found death near, he caused his will 
to be drawn up. Hubert was made sole heir to all 
his wealth ; yet not until the death of his mother 
could he enter into possession. A yearly allow- 
ance only, of much less than he had been accus- 
tomed to spend, could he command; and, more- 
over, the will was so constituted that even Mrs. 
St. John herself had no power to give him a dol- 
lar over the stipulated annuity. With this proviso, 
she was to have the free and undisputed control 
of the fortune as long as she lived. 

There is no doubt Colonel St. John erred as 
much in this as he had previously done by too 
great indulgence, and both irom the best motives. 
He saw no other course—could devise no other 
plan so effectual to check the extravagances and 
follies of Hubert, as cutting off the means of ex- 
cess. By being obliged to conform to his cireum- 
stances, he would gradually fall into a better course 
of life ; measures adopted from necessity would 
become laws, and then should he survive his mo- 
ther, when wealth unresirained would flow in 
upon him, he would have learned to use it with 
discretion. 

The last solemn rites are over; earth hath its 
own. Alone in her desolation sits the unhappy 
widow ; no, not alone, for One is with her, sus- 
taining her in this hour of trial and bereavement ; 
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One on whom she trustfully leans to pour the balm 
of consolation over her bruised spirit. Suddenly 


loved husband and father might pass on to their 
last resting place, are again opened to welcome 
one long a stranger there. A quick step breaks 
the solemn silence of those darkened chambers, 


and Mrs. St. John clasps her son to her bosom, »° 


now her all on earth to love. 


Hubert was greatly shocked when he learned ; ful idea pursued him; he could not escape. 


How keen the stings of < 


the death of his father. 
remorse! for hide it as he would, the bitter truth 
that by Ais follies that sad event had been hasten- 
ed, struck with startling force to his soul. How 


he had bartered his peace of mind! 
he not have given but for one embrace, one kind 
word from the lips, never more to utter those les- 
sons of truth and wisdom which he had so scorned. 


gave way to the bitterness of his remorse, shun- 
ning the society even of his mother, although she 


What would , sun; in letters of fire it ate into his brain, 





til his mother’s death”’—so ran the will. She 


» then was the bar between him and wealth; she 
a carriage rattles up the avenue; the gates, but » 


yesterday unclosed that the lifeless form of the be- $ 


it written. 


the barrier between him and his desires ! 

Heaven forgive the dreadful thoughts which 
even then darkened his mind. 

“ Until his mother’s death”—so ran the will. 

From that moment a flame seemed raging with- 
in the breast of St. John, consuming both soul and 
body. It kindled his eye with a terrible light, and 
its unholy fires rested on his cheek. Some dread- 
Did 
he shut himself in his chamber, on the walls was 
Did he seek the deep solitudes of the 
forest, the breeze murmured it in his ear. Did 


¢ he pace by the river’s brink, there too he found 
worthless then seemed ali the pleasures for which ° 


> more wretched. 


For many days, in the solitude of his chamber, he 2 sence of her son that comfort and support she had 


strove to comturt him with his father’s last words, | 
and to lead him to ask forgiveness of a higher 


power, assuring him he would not ask in vain. 
It is said those wounds which bleed most freely 


, where she most loved. 


are the least dangerous, and so it unfortunately ‘ 
proved with St. John. A few weeks, and the past < 


caused little regret, while the future beckoned him 2 wealth he coveted ?—alas, gladly would she have 


on to new mirth and pleasures. 
Until this moment he had made no inquiry 
about the will, or whether indeed there was one. 


Bat now, as he looked out (the tears of penitence ¢ 


no longer blinding his eyes) upon the beauuful 


side the lands pertaining to the estate, with greedy 
delight he caught up the thought: ‘“ And this is 
mine—all mine—yonder nobie forest—those new- 
mown meadows, those fields of flourishing grain 
are mine !” 
to recover the amount of bank property, stocks, 
&c. of which he knew his father died possessed. 

Words then must fail to express the indignation 
with which he learned the nature of his father’s 
will. He strove to dissemble, but the pale cheek, 
the lips tightly compressed and the fiery eye too 
well betrayed his feelings. His mother saw it, 
and her heart was filied with evil forebodings of 
what might follow. . 

The disappointed youth flew to the depths of 
the forest, and beat his breast'with rage and mor- 
tification. Mentally he cursed the memory of his 
father for making such a will. What! was he to 


be cut down to a few paltry hundreds a year? 
Must he be content to drudge along on a misera- 
ble pittance, which even his French valet would 
have spurned? Were all his anticipations thus 
blotted out by one single stroke of the pen? “Un- 


And then his memory strove eagerly | 
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it. It darkened the face of nature ; it blotted the 
‘ U; = 
til his mother’s death !” 

Mrs. St. John in the mean while daily grew 


So far from finding in the pre- 


so fondly anticipated, and the hope of which had 
smoothed the dying pillow of her husband, she 
could not conceal from herself the too agonizing 
conviction that she was an object of aversion even 
What could it be which 
had thusestranged him? Had she grown less aflec- 
tionate, less kind? Did not her sunken eye and 
fast silvering hair attest the contrary? Was it her 


given him all, yielded up houses and lands, and 


> considered all too cheap to purchase her son’s 


love! Sometimes she feared for his reason, so 


unaccountable were his moods, and then again 


: she almost wished she could believe it was insan- 
grounds before him, and could trace far on either ‘ 


ity, not ingratitude, which had thus estranged him. 

St. John was occasionally absent from the hall, 
sometimes for weeks together. Upon one of these 
occasions he was accompanied on his return by 
an Italian, whom he introduced to his mother as 
a friend with whom he had become acquainted 
when abroad ; that an aflair of a private nature 
had rendered it necessary for him to leave Italy 
for a season, and having but just arrived in Ame- 
rica, he had offered him the hospitality of his mo- 
ther’s roof until he should have become better ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the 
country. There was something very disagreeable 
to Mrs. St. John in the appearance of this stranger. 
She could not bear the sharp and glittering glance 
of his small snaky eye, or the servile, fawning 
manner with which he addressed both Hubert and 
herself. Yet as the friend of her son she received 
him with affability and kindness. 

The society of Villenoi, for so was the Italian 
named, appeared to restore Hubert to some of his 
original cheerfulness, and Mrs. St. John could not 
but flatter herself that the cloud would soon pass. 
altogether from the mind of her son. 
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Thus several months wore away, when one 
day Mrs. St. John was seized with a sudden faint- 
ness. She was borne to her chamber and the 
usual restoratives were applied ; she grew rapidly 
worse however ; medical aid was immediately sum- 
moned ; Hubert himself, half frenzied, mounted 
the swiftest horse and rode furiously for the near- 
est physician. But alas, ere assistance could reach 
the hall, its amiable mistress had ceased to breathe. 
Hubert only returned in time to close his mother’s 
eyes! 

Her death brought fresh sorrow into the al- 
ready afflicted household. The grief of the ser- 
vants was deep and sincere, for she had ever been 
to them a kind, indulgent mistress ; the poor bit- 
terly bewailed her loss, while to her circle of 
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friends her sudden death brought grief and sor- 
row. 

Once more those gates slowly opened to their 
sad office, and the remains of Mrs. St. John were 
placed beside her husband, 

“ Until his mother’s death” —thus ran the will. 
She was dead! Over his mother’s grave Hu- 
bert St. John sprang into wealth and indepen- 
dence ! 

What now shall stand between the heir and his 
pleasures? Now, old walls, will you echo with 
mirth and revelry ;—away with the sad funereal 
trappings, let them not cast their dark shadows 
here! Stint not the red wine; fill high the goblet 
and drink, drink to “ King Death, the rare old 
fellow !” 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE—A PICTURE. 


BY E. W. 


"Twas rosy morn, and the sun shone bright, 
On the opening buds of spring ; 
And the trees were glad in the new-born light, 


And every blooming thing. 


The dew-drop hung on the starting leaf, 
And the robin perched above; 

The green earth told of the bursting sheaf, 
And the robin told of love. 


All blithely rose his early song, 

That swelled on the swelling breeze ; 
A little streamlet danced along, 

With a sound like the hum of bees. 


A laughing boy went wandering by, 
To sport on the flowery lawn, 

With a clear blue eye, like the cloudless sky, 
That smiles in the smiling dawn, 


His cheek was smooth, as cheek must be, 
Where never hath strayed a tear ; 
’ His step was free, in his boyish glee, 
And his heart was strange to fear. 
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Years passed away, and the sun shone bright, 
From his throne in the ruddy west, 

O’er the sombre lines of Autumn’s blight, 
And the tall tree’s barren crest. 


The shivering wind, with hollow moan, 
Swept the dead leaves along ; 

The cricket crept to the warm hearthstone, 
And chirped a lonely song. 


From the cot’s low thatch, a fringe-like train 
Of glittering ice-drops hung, 
The sun-light came through the frozen pane, 


Where the frost-rime glistening clung 


It brightened an old man’s silvery hair, 
And “ on the old man’s brow; 
* Furrows were there, of years and care, 


But a calm was o'er him now. 


For he seemed once more a joyous child, 
To sport by the streamlet’s side, 

And the old man smiled, by dreams beguiled, 
And bowed his head and died. 
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THE 


MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


BY REV. J: 


N. 


DANFORTH. 


“Remember me—oh ! pass not thou my grave, 
Without one thought whose relics there recline. 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave, 
' Would be to find forgetfulness in thine.” 


Tr all men do not aspire to an illustrious immor- 
tality, all desire to be remembered, at least by a 
chosen few. The utter extinction of all thoughts 
in regard to us may perhaps be considered the 
next bitter thing to annihilation itself, on which 
few can reflect with composure. When Byron 
wrote the lines quoted above, which constitute a 
part of the exquisite song of Medora in the Cor- 
sair, he obeyed the natural law of impassioned 
feeling as a poet, and betrayed the natural sense 
of immortality as a man, in direct contradiction 
to sentiments that escaped him in those inauspi- 
cious moments, when the dark cloud of scepticism 
cast its gloomy shadow over his genius. Then 
would he prate of the “first dark day of nothing- 
ness,” as if he were not ashamed of the creed of 
the atheist, who would blot the sun from the 
moral sky, and bring back the reign of ancient 
night; in fact, a scene of wild ruin and terrific 
chaos, well described in his celebrated “ Dream.” 
Too truly he delineates his own experience, when, 
in one of those moods, he writes: 


“{T have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy, boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame.”’ 


But while we cannot subscribe to the doctrine 
of Chateaubriand, that the existence of grave- 
yards, and our veneration for tombs are convinc- 
ing arguments for the truth of Christianity—a doc- 
trine for which he was indebted rather to the 
ardor of his imagination than to the soundness of 
his reasoning powers—we own that the influence 
emanating from the place of sepufture is by no 
means small ; that the solemn shades of the burial 
ground are congenial with a certain class of emo- 
tions natural to the human breast, and that there 
are voices thence which speak in impressive tones, 
for they seem to come from the very borders of 
the spirit-land. 

It was in those mysterious regions that the 
genius of Mrs. Hemans seemed most at home, and 
the passionate tenderness of her heart breathed 
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forth with melancholy energy, as she recalled the 
dim and shadowy forms of the past, or gazed 
with intensity of imagination into the future. 
Hence the interest which some minds take in con- 
secrated grounds—in God’s acre—as the burial! 
place has been sententiously termed. Of those 
who have committed a friend to the last repose, 
there are few indeed who have not a secret sym- 
pathy forthe spirit of the place. Hence the popu- 
larity of those cemeteries which are increasing in 
the land. Hence the singular spectacle of the 
living visiting the dead in such numbers. Hence 
the efforts of the genius of sculpture to resist the 
extinguishing influences of Death, and to attempt 
monuments of triumph even on the bosom of the 
grave. The name is happy—it is significant 
Cemetery, or sleeping place! Here is Greek 
etymology and Greek philosophy—of the imagina- 
tion, for the Greeks were a romantic and imagin- 
ative people, and invested all the forms of nature 
and art with ideal life, or linked to them some 
beautiful image to stir and delight the mind. 

A visit to the Congressional burial ground at 
Washington now constitutes a part of the gratifi- 
cation of strangers coming to the capital. It is 
not indeed a Westminster Abbey, but to an Ame- 
rican, as an American, it is a more interesting 
spot, for there moulder the bones of some of our 
best and bravest. 

The location is fine. It is near the banks of 
the Anacostia, some distance below the point 
where it leaves the main channel of the Potomac, 
and commands a lovely view of the circumjacent 
country. The pencil of Wordsworth would ea~ 
gerly catch the salient points of this picture, and 
arrange them on the canvass with striking effect. 
In the softer states of the atmosphere, when the 
“ winds are pillowed on the waves,” the deep bo- 
som of the placid river may be seen to reflect the 
features of the glowing landscape spread out ca 
its border. Still more enchanting is the aspect of 
the southern sky, when, after the “long sunny 
lapse of a bright summer's day,” the sun has de- 
scended to “ bathe his fiery axle” in the western 
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waters, leaving the tints of his many colored pic- 
tures on the face of the firmament, and regaling 
the sense of beauty in man with exquisite pleas- 
ure. This, too, is a sequestered place. The spirit 
of solitude dwells here. In my many visits to it, 
I have seldom seen any one there. 

Better is the opportunity of conversing with the 
dead. What then is the meaning of that tall py- 
ramidal monument of almost Parian marble, on 
which may be seen, in bas relief, the striking 
head of some American statesman? It is among 
the first to meet the eye as you enter these solitary 
walks and solemn shades. It covers the remains 
of George Clinton, New York’s, noble son, who, 
in the infancy of the republic, sat in the chair of 
the American Senate. 

Near it is the monument of Massachusetts’ 
venerable statesman, Elbridge Gerry, who occu- 
pied the same chair, and who died on his way to 
the Senate Chamber to discharge his official du- 
ties, saying, “if a man had but one day to live, 
he should devote that to his country.” They 
lived long and well for their generation and coun- 
try, and in death they are not divided. Time, 
whose chief prerogative it is to wear out and de- 
stroy, seems to confirm and hallow the immortality 
of such names. 

A little farther on, you will find the grave of 
the accomplished Pinckney, the pride and boast of 
Maryland, who fell in a moment, as if pierced by 
some death-winged weapon on the battle field. 
He was al! life, elasticity, power, vivacity. The 
whole man, physical, intellectual, moral and ima- 
ginative, contributed to his vehement and glowing 
eloquence, making him literally an eloguent man. 
The deep fountain of enthusiasm was in him, and 
it must pour itself forth, not alone in the presence 
of the popular or the deliberative assembly, but 
before the judicial bench, where cool and quiet 
argument would seem to be the only thing in de- 
mand. Yet some men must be enthusiastic even 
in argument. ‘The grave has quenched all. That 
tongue is here turned to dust. It is speechless. 
The wand of the enchanter, broken by the hand 
of Death, is buried in this tomb. 

Pass on, and behold the neighboring mound. 
Twenty-seven years have the mortal remains of 
the accomplished Burrill, of Rhode Island, been 
mouldering here. An American Senator fills this 
niche in the subterranean mansion. His budding 
fame was nipped by the frosty hand of death, and 
his place given to another. Yonder lies another 
Senator, but he shall be nameless, for he fell a 
victim to the prime minister of Death—intemper- 
ance. In vain did his kind-hearted physician 
warn him of the fatal consequences of his continu- 
ing to indulge in the inebriating cup. He looked 
upon it. He beheld the fascinating sparkle. He 
saw the coiled adder, as it lay at the bottom of 
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that cup, and the tooth of the serpent that lurked 
therein, and deliberately consented to be stung 
and bitten even unto death. Nor is this the only 
instance. Give tongues to many of the graves 
around me, and what a wail of Jamentation would 
ascend from their depths into the ears of the liv- 
ing—what warning voices would fill the air with 
their mournful sounds! Here is the dust of a Sen- 
ator of a sovereign state—the Governor of a republi- 
can commonwealth, who could not govern himself. 

Look at this grave, on which the turf lies so 
compactly. Who isits tenant! A singular man 
he was ; sometimes a legislator, spouting for his 
constituents ; anon, a general, issuing magnilo- 
quent proclamations on the frontiers of his coun- 
try, and depending for such immortality as he 
possesses, rather on these than on feats of arms ; 
anon, retiring into theological studies, and affect- 
ing to explain the most profound, mysterious and 
inexplicable book of the sacred canon; a task, 
from which the most learned theologians have 
shrunk in despair. Ah! how many live and die 
without understanding either their gifts or their 
deficiencies ! 

Turning from this contemplation, the attention 
is arrested by the white monument of a represen- 
tative, who suddenly expired in his place on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in the midst 
of a conflict of feeling—a very storm of emotion, 
raised by the breath of calumny or of satire, too 
intolerable for his sensitive nature. Thou art calm 
now! The sting of satire or of slander cannot 
pierce the bosom of the grave. How deep its 
slumber! How passionless its repose ! 


* How peaceful and how powerful is the grave !"’ 


“ After life’s fitful fever,” man sleeps the sleep 
that “knows no waking,” till the resurrection 
trumpet shall utter its voice through the earth, to 
be reverberated from all the regions of death, and 
to be obeyed with equal alacrity by the prince and 
the peasant, the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the illiterate, the bond and the free, the right- 
eous and the wicked. Then shail the reign of 
retribution commence, and the age of masks eter- 
nally cease. 

Here, too, lies another Virginian, whose breadth 
of intellect and of frame was conspicuous ; emi- 
nent in law and in legislation, yet a slave to the 
alcoholic passion, in the indulgence of which his 
strong mind was prostrated with his body, and to 
this premature ruin did he come. Drop a tear, 
and go on. 

Not far from him reposes one, who in a dark 
night walked off the wharf, and was drowned in 
the Potomac. Trruly “ it is not in man that walk- 
eth to direct his steps.” As in man’s moral histo- 
ry it so often oc¢urs, so in this case, that one step 
was fatal and irretrievable. 
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Walk this way, and you will find the remains 
of Gov. Trimble of Ohio, which have been moul- 
dering here some twenty-eight years, while his 
stat bas been adding hundreds of thousands to 
her population. Could he be permitted to leave 
his cold rest, and revisit the theatre of his political 
life; could he now survey the great West, how 
would he be astonished at the celerity, as well as 
charmed with the dignity, with which the march 
of empire westward has been maintained, while 
he has slumbered in that spot. Of how little con- 
sequence is the perpetuation of the life of one man 
in the estimate of great interlinked events, and in 
the progress of kingdoms and republics. What 
miracles are wrought in this country in a quarter 
of a century! How few of our flaming politicians 
will be remembered a little while hence ! 

Here isa grave that seems newer. Whose is 
it? It is McConnell’s—the mountebank of the 
House. But let us not disturb his ashes. His 
brief career closed in darkness and guilt. 

Here, too, are those ancient men, Slocumb and 
Holmes of North Carolina, whose names oceurred 
frequently in their day on the Congressional re- 
gister, but have now passed away. Singleton, 
Davis and Manning, from the other Carolina, 
found a resting place here after the turbulent 
scenes of political life. 

Yonder is a grave of extraordinary dimensions, 
filled by a man, said to have possessed a noble 
nature, a generous regard to the weal of his fel- 
low men, and under a rough exterior to have 
cherished tender and delicate domestic attach- 
ments and sympathies. In the solitude of his 
room he opened and read a letter from his wife. 
How could he with his habits endure such oppress- 
ive affection? How could he re-appear in the 
presence of her, who to the dignity of the woman 
added the tenderness of the wife? He seized a 
pistol and blew his brains out! Thus ended that 
life which, under the restraints of virtue and the 
sanctions of religion, might have made many hap- 
py, aud finally terminated in peace and triumph. 

But what broken shaft is that towering in the 
distance, as you look toward the south-west? = It 
vis the marble that commemorates the name and 
deeds of Brown, the celebrated major general, 
whose genius appeared at the critical period of 
the war of 1812, to restore the failing fortunes of 
the American arms, and reassure the sinking 
courage of the land. How brilliant was the lustre 
that encircled his name! Yet how little of it 
escapes the edacious tomb! By sudden martial 
achievements he rose to the head of the army. 
Deep now is the sleep of the hero. No sound of 
the trumpet, no roll of the drum can ‘ wake him 
to glory again.” More recent is the dust of his 
compeer in arms and military successor—Ma- 
comb—who achieved on the banks of the Saranac 
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a name which posterity will not willingly let alto- 
gether die. 

Let us now pass round to another point, and 
dwell a moment on the memory of an eminent, | 
may say an illustrious civilian, whose clay is be- 
neath our feet. I mean William Wirt, one of 
America’s noblest sons ; urbane as a gentleman ; 
kind and amiable as a friend ; of the first order of 


@intellect ; endowed with an imagination captivat- 


ing even to enchantment, yet on fitting occasions 
restrained by a finished critical taste and judg- 
ment ; learned in the law, the delight of judges, 
the admiration of advocates, and a tower of 
strength to clients. Can it be that the noble 
form, which so often stood in majesty before the 
supreme bench, lies here a heap of dust? Is that 
countenance of manly beauty, which glowed with 
the expression of blended benevolence, intelli- 
gence and energy, now an unsightly ruin be- 
neath this clod? The hand that traced those 
inimitable pictures in the British Spy, and painted 
in gorgeous colors the burning eloquence of 
Henry, is it but a crumbling skeleton? Such is 
the lot of man; yet while talent can command 
respect, genius awaken admiration, eloquence in- 
spire enthusiasm, or the moral virtues elicit the 
heartfelt tribute of praise, the memory of such a 
man will endure, more imperishable than the tomb 
which embraces his mortal remains, or the marble 
that marks the spot where they repose. 

Here also may be found the sailor’s grave, the 
quiet port where he has cast his last earthly an- 
chor, after the storms and strifes of the sea are no 
more. Rodgers, Tingey, Kennon and others, 
each of whom went forth, ‘the monarch of the 
peopled deck,” have struck their flag to the com- 
mon conqueror, and here lie his passive prisoners. 
No more will the broad pendant, the symbol of 
command, be for them hoisted over the gallant 
ship. No more do they feel any interest in 


“ The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremb’e in their capitals— 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
‘Their clay-creator ..:e vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war!” 


No, but other spirits arise to trace ambition’s dan- 
gerous path, and find its termination in the hollow 
tomb. War especially wakes up the bold, mar- 
tial and sanguinary passions of men, while it 
blunts the moral sensibilities, and multiplies a 
hundred fold the triumphs of death, and the victo- 
ries of the grave. 

But what is this unique looking monument, that 
amid the surrounding multitude seems an isolated 
object? It covers the dust of Pushmataha, the 
Indian chief, who died among the white men, far 
from his native forests and sympathetic warriors. 
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He was the white man’s friend, and the white 
man honored him with an extraordinary sepul- 
chral ceremonial, and a handsome monument. 
To the darkened mind of this poor Indian, the 
highest evidence of posthumous honor was to be 
saluted with the thunder of the “ big guns,’ amid 
whose sublime reverberations his soul would be 
wafted to those islands of the blest, where the 
spirits of his fathers wandered at large, enjoying 
the chase or the feast. Here, then, lies the moul- 
dering Indian, a kind of representative, amid this 
diversified throng, of that wild and interesting 
race, that have been swept from the Atlantic 
shores, and from the Alleghanian regions, by the 
resistless tide of civilization, sparing only those 
beautiful names that will flow with our native 
streams te the end of time, or cling to the ever- 
lasting mountains, as they tower to meet the face 
of the sky, or greet the first rays of the gorgeous 
sun as he rises from his ocean bed to fill the earth 
with his glory. The Indian is gone. Only ro- 
mantic names and wild legends remain. The 
race itself is entombed—some remnants excepted. 
But the page of retributive justice has not yet 
been unfolded to man. The tribunal of appeals— 
the final court of review is yet to hold its sit- 
tings. To that court men are daily assembling. 
The dead beneath me—the living around me will 
all be there. 

And here amid this row of vaults is the spa- 
cious central tomb, that may be called the outer 
court of Death, for the dead make their first en- 
trance here. It was in this chamber they laid the 
lamented Harrison, amid the solemn reverence 
and heartfelt grief of thousands, who beheld the 
scene of the never to be forgotten April 8th, 1841. 
The banks of the Ohio have received those pre- 
cious relics, and a nation’s love guards them. 

Again, I saw others of exalted, but less illustri- 
ous rank and character, enter the same solemn 
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create empires, they could not reverse the dread 
law of Heaven, which annexes its sanction of 
irrevocable, as well as its appointment of inevita- 
ble, to the last hour of our mortal life. hur, 
Gilmer, Kennon and Gardner, all entered in 
silence that vestibule of the sepulchral mansion, 
and were laid to their dreamless rest. 

The Egyptians, who believed that the soul 
dwelt with the body in a state of repose, naturally 
sought by skilful and assiduous arts to preserve 
the latter, and committing the treasure to the 
catacomb or the pyramid, attempted, not without 
a degree of success, to resist the progress of time 
and the process of decay. Christianity teaches a 
loftier sentiment—a more spiritual doctrine, when 
she sublimely declares that Jesus Christ “ abolish- 
ed death, and brought life and immortality to light 
in the gospel.’’ 

In vain do we question the grave. The voice 
of Revelation alone can satisfy the anxieties of 
the soul touching its own destiny. He who, 
standing by the tomb of a friend, said, “ I am the 
resurrection and the life,” can adequately assure 
us in reference to the re-union of the dissevered 
body and spirit, and the existence of man in the 
endless future. He alone can tell us how those 
who have borne the image of the earthly shall 
bear the image of the heavenly, and how a glory 
can be shed even on these mortal ruins, such as 
Paradise itself never knew, to the hour when the 
justice of Heaven hung in mid air above its gate 
the cherubic sword of flame that guarded the tree 
of life from the intrusion of wicked men and de- 
mons, 

“The soul, of origin divine, 
God's glorious image, freed from clay 
In heaven’s eternal sphere, may shine 
A star of day. 


The sun is but a spark of fire, 


portals, attended by their living friends and com- ; A transient meteor in the sky; 
- peers, who would gladly have re-animated their The soul, immortal as its sire, 
dust, but, though they might move nations and ° Shall never die.” 
<B> @+e=—_____ 


SONNET—TO JOSEPHINE. 





BY MAURICE O’QUILL, GENT. 





Tune eye's dark brilliancy, thy brow of light, 
Thy richly tinted cheek, which joys e’er flush 
Like elves the rose suffusing with a blush— 
Bespeak that thine are moments of delight, 
W hose flower-strewn course grief has forgot to blight ; 
That sorrow's wand hath yet forborne to hush 
The beauteous fount whence, freely flowing, gush 
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The streams that make thy young existence bright. 
Though girlish mirth be music to mine ear, 
I never think of thine but with a sigh, 
For thy bright glance shall know the care-sprung tear ; 
Thy cheeks shall pale like flowers ere they die, 
And thy dreams, when reality is near, 
Shall vanish like the sunbeams from the sky. 
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BY MISS MARY M. CHASE. 
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Tose who have read the Life of David Brainerd, 
the young missionary to the Indians, will remem- 
ber this not unmusical word, as the name of the 
place where his labors among the sons of the 
forest commenced. But comparatively few know 
its locality, save that, in the words of his biogra - 
pher, “it was in the woods between Stockbridge 
and Albany.” Few have ever visited the spot 
hallowed by the first teachings of that holy man ; 
and even there his name had been forgotten were 
it not for the little village, not far off, which bears 
it; and as it is, one might easily question one 
half the inhabitants without learning why it is so 
. For more than a century has passed away 
since the pale, youthful scholar left behind him 
the friends and the pursuits he loved, to carry the 
gospel to the rugged forests of Kaunaumeek, and 
his simple converts have themselves disappeared 
from the earth, and almost from the memory of 
man. 

I remember a half dozen dwarfish, ugly, dark- 
browed people, who in my childhood paid occa- 
sional visits to our part of the country, and who, 
I was told, were the last poor remnant of the 
Housatonic Indians, for by this general name 
were those called who formerly dwelt in that 
region. 

It was hard for me to believe that they, the Ish- 
maelites of onr land, retaining nothing of their 
ancestors’ characteristics, except their wandering 
propensities, were akin to Tecumseh, and Brant, 
and Shenandoah. Yet their fathers had drawn 
the bow in the wild wood, and brought down the 
falcon from his perch on the rock. It was they 
whom Brainerd had taught, and when he left 
them, “ having persuaded them to remove to 
Stockbridge and attend on the Rev. Mr. Sergeant’s 
ministry,” he carried with him a journal ot his 
spiritual exercises while among them, which is 
now almost the sole record of his labors. 

It was but a few miles distant from this place 
that I was reared. But never, until the last year, 
have I visited it. For it was a broken, stony road 
that led there, which we seldom had occasion to 
travel. And, proverbially, those who live near an 
interesting spot are the most apathetic concern- 
ing it. 
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Sweetly sang the birds in the early spring morn- 
ing when we set out on our pilgrimage. The 
horses had scarcely shaken the dew from their 
manes when they took the rugged road ; and the 
pleasant murmur of spring, the voices of streams 
and flowering woods bient together, fell gently on 
the ear. 

All along the way there were magnificent views 
opening between the hills, well worthy of the 
painter’s eye, but which painter’s eye hath never 
seen. Now a gurgling brook comes gliding forth 
from a dark glen, tripping over the pebbles in its 
bed with a fairy footstep. Now the rocks heaved 
up their grey heads above the .grass, and anon 
narrow patches of fresh-springing grain glowed in 
the sunshine. But every scene had a western 
slope, as the hills descended toward the distant 
river ; and whether it were a wide landscape, or 
partial view, the dark blue Kaatskills bounded the 
scene. 

At last we ascended a hill, at the top of which, 
on either side of the highway, lay an enormous 
boulder, higher than our heads, leaving just room 
for the carriage to pass between them. At our 
right was a wide extent of country spreading off 
toward the east, and at our left rose up a huge 
mass of rock, rent in twain at the middle, and 
crowned with forests, called Rattlesnake Moun- 
tain— Mountains, it should be, for the gorge has 
divided it into two distinct portions, which, how- 
ever, are united on the opposite side. 

Oh! hew cold, and hard, and stern that ram- 
part of rock appears, high up in the sky! But it 
is only the northern portion which opposes this 
severe front,—the southern has fallen away, leav- 
ing room for shrubs and moss to cover its grey- 
ness. 

At the foot of this mountain was a very small 
square enclosure, if so it might be called, as the 
stones which once surrounded it have become 
half-buried in the soil. Here stood the house of 


Brainerd. A ruined heap denotes the place of 

the chimney ; no other token remains. This was 

that “little hut, which he made chiefly with his 

own hands by long and hard labor.” As I gazed, 

I closed my eyes, and tried to think of this beau- 

ful country as once more “a lonesome wilder- 
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ness,” as it was when the missionary dwelt there. 
I saw that little hut, so humble and poor, with its 
pine-bough covering, its door opened toward the 
morning sun, which was gloriously careering above 
the forest ; I almost saw the patient, suffering face 
of the youthful apostle, looking out upon the coarse 
dwellings of his heathen flock. 

Here, in great: bodily weakness, he dwelt a 
whole year, frequently suffering from the severity 
of the climate in winter, and from the extreme 
poverty of his accommodations at all seasons, but 
still more from dejection of mind, and a separa- 
tion from those friends whose sympathies were so 
needful for one of his sensitive temperament. 

He says,—‘ I have often been exposed to cold 
and hunger in the wilderness, where the comforts 
of life were not to be had; have frequently been 
lost in the woods ; and sometimes obliged to ride 
much of the night; and once lay out in the woods 
all night,—yet, blessed be God, he has preserved 
me !” 

In his journal, kept while here, we read much 
of his prayers and fastings in that lonely hut,—of 
his deep spiritual exercises,—but yet at times he 
seems to have been a little content with his situa- 
tion, as such passages as this sometimes occur :— 


“ Oct. 12th, 1743.—Returned home to Kaunau- 
meek ; was glad to get alone in my little cottage, 
and to cry to that God who seeth in secret, and is 
present in a wilderness.” 


Though his dwelling might have been very 
tolerable in the summer, I can conceive of no 
gloomier place for a winter residence. The vast 
extent of pines, beneath and above him, that 
blackened all the landscape by day,—how they 
roared and echoed all the desolate nights! The 
terrible snow-storms which sweep through that 
elevated country must have filled his soul with 
awe, as, sitting alone in his trembling hut, he hear 
their wrathful voice. si 

But to see this spot was not alone the object of 
our journey. We wished to ascend the mountain 
where Brainerd, it is said, often went up to pray, 
and whence he looked down on many a fair town 
and village, far away, where people dwelt in social 
intercourse, unmindful of him. 

So we left the road, and turning into a rude 
cart-path, that led among the great stones which 
had rolled down from the mountain, we passed a 
poor tenement of rough pine boards, that seemed, 
from its situation, to indicate the extreme poverty 
of its inmates. The trees around it had been cut 
away, and a thick growth of bushes disputed the 
possession of the soil with the stones. As we 
went on, a little way from the house, we espied a 
group among the bushes, who seemed much as- 
tonished at the apparition of a carriage in this 
rugged by-way. 
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Under the shadow of a tall alder sat a pale, 
thin young woman in a straight-backed chair that 
was spread with quilts, for softness. She had a 
little sewing in her hands, but it was evident, even 
to a stranger’s eye, that she was a consumptive. 
There was a touching expression of resignation to 
suffering in her face, and an appealing attitude in 
her poor white hands, as she dropped her work at 
our approach. Close behind her chair, a clear, 
still spring lay cradled among the stones, from 
which a stout boy carried water to a woman a 
few feet off, who was spreading snow-white but 
coarse garments on the bushes to dry. A small, 
gipsy-like fire blazed, and sent up a curling 
wreath of blue smoke, behind the alder; while 
three or four little girls, sun-burned, bonnetless 
and barefoot, were at play around the invalid. 
Their dresses were short, simple, and of that dark 
blue and red which country people dye them- 
selves. There was something picturesque in the 
whole scene ; the good mother—the consumptive— 
the children, in their bright-colored dresses, made 
a beautiful spot in the wild landscape. 

Our road led through the valley between the 
mountains, but was not, therefore, at all level. It 
was constantly ascending toward the eminence 
on our right ; sometimes only a very narrowlllice 
intervened between the rocks on one side, and 
the steep bank on the other. Soon we came to a 
rude gate of five poles swung across the road, for 
no apparent purpose, unless it were to deter teams 
from ascending, as there were no signs of any 
fence on either side. We opened it, and after 
having slowly travelled a mile from the turn at the 
highway, a scene of great beauty opened upon us. 
We found ourselves at the termination of the cart- 
path. Before us was a little glade enclosed from 
the forest, the entrance guarded by a patriarchal 
elm. In the centre of this little field stood a small 
brown cottage, of humblest appearance. On the 
floor of the porch lay a great mastiff, whose as- 
tonishment at our appearance seemed to have 
deprived him of the power of utterance. A low- 
roofed barn was close by, and a little garden, 
whose apparently fertile soil was intruded upon by 
the underlying rocks. A few peach-trees in full 
blossom stood along the wall, and this was all. 

We alighted from the carriage, and made our 
entrance into the cottage, from whose windows 
we had detected two or three faces peering. It 
was very dark within, and the walls were low 
and smoky, but a pleasant young woman wel- 
comed us by name, whom we recognized as hav- 
ing been “our help” a few years before. She 
bustled about with great activity, asking a thou- 
sand questions about the family, and making us 
quite merry with her speeches. 

The other occupants of the cottage were her 
mother, who was a cripple, a bed-ridden sister, 
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who had not walked in twenty years, and a bro- 
ther who managed “ the farm.” 

The farm? asked we. Where is it? There 
does not seem to be any room for one here. 
«Oh! it lies on this side of the woods, and it is a 
beautiful little farm,” said she. And we’ all ran 
out to find, if possible, this apocryphal farm. We 
approached the bars to the west of the cottage, 
and leaning over them, our friend exclaimed— 
‘This is the farm. This orchard, and that mead- 
ow and pasture, and those two oat-fields, and 
yonder’— But we heard no more, for we vere 
amazed and bewildered at the magnificent scene 
before us. 

From our feet the mountain descended in a 
regular slope, gorgeously broidered and fringed 
with blossomed orchards and shrubs. ‘*The ap- 
ple-blossom’s shower of pearl,—the peach-tree’s 
rosier hue,” were mingled with the thick, creamy 
flowers of the pear, and the snow-white ones of 
the cherry. At the foot of the slope rolled on 
through a narrow channel the torrent-waters of 
the Great Creek. Mighty hills lay all around, 
clothed with pines to their summits, that reflected 
a dark green hue upon the stream. Sullenly its 
murmur rose up to the place where»we stood. A 
littlé farther on it had a wider bed, and the sun 
shoné full upon it. Rocks reared up their crests 
in its eurrent, around which the white foam boiled 
incessantly. 

Away among the Green Mountains that rustling 
river has its birth. It is nursed among caves and 
darkness, and lulled by the voice of tempests. 
Grown too fierce for its cradle, it leaps over its 
stony edge, and wildly hastens onward, crashing 
through lonely dells, calling to the falcons along 
its way with a tone of thunder; oft-times wrench- 
ing the trees from their foundations and bearing 
them away in its resistless grasp. 

Sometimes, gorged with overflowing draughts 
from the black clouds, it rages down the hills, in- 
toxicated with power, and reaches out its strong 
arm across the meadows to snatch away the gra- 
naries or storehouses that thought themselves se- 
cure. But, by and by,a calmer majesty settles 
upon it. Swiftly, but more silently, it rolls on, 
now falling in wide sheets over the ledges in its 
path, now mirroring the flocks that graze to its 
edge. 

Upon this stream, which in any other country 
would be a river, and visited, and admired, and 
sketched in all its moods, stands the little village 
to which Brainerd left his name as a legacy. It 
had no existence in his day, for he says of his re- 
sidence— 

“ This place, as to its situation, was sufficiently 
lonesome and unpleasant, being encompassed with 
mountains and woods; seventy miles distant from 
any English inhabitants; six or seven from any 
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Dutch; and more than two from a family that 
came some time since from the Highlands of Scot- 
land, 

The village was but half a mile distant from us, 
in a straight line, but some three miles by the road. 
Beyond the creek, the vast hills fell back on either 
side, leaving an opening through which we beheld 
a long vista of cultivated fields, and low, white, 
Dutch farm-houses, bosomed amid a sea of or- 
chards. 

Not unfrequently we caught glimpses of the 
creek among the far-off groves, or of other streams; 
and beautiful villages gleamed at intervals along 
its course, until it met the Hudson seventy miles 
distant. Beyond that, the grand Kaatskills rose 
up, closing the view. 

When standing here, how must the heart of 
Brainerd have expanded, and longed for the sym- 
pathy of the dwellers in those white-walled cot- 
tages! Tow painful to turn away from the sight 
of that rich and peopled country, to descend to 
his own little hut, out of all civilized reach! 

But this narrow table-land was not the summit 
of the mountain. That was far above us. So 
the horses were turned out to wander about the 
enclosure, and with the young man for our guide, 
we set out on foot to accomplish the remainder of 
the way. We wandered into the woods a little 
distance, when our path began to branch out in 
different directions, so that without a guide we 
should have been lost. The sun poured down a 
summer heat upon us; the birds were silent, but 
busy; and Rover, my own, my darling Rover, 
dashed constantly out into the woods to startle 
the squirrels and rabbits. 

As we went on, we repeated to each other the 
Stories we had heard about this mountain, and the 
rattlesnakes which formerly abounded there. It 
was now forty years since one had been killed 
there, but it seemed as though under those great, 
cold stones they might yet be coiled. One of the 
stories ran thus. 





There was once a log cabin in the place where 
the little cottage on the,mountain stands. The 
oldest woman in Kaunaumeek lived there alone. 
She was not afraid, for the wild-cats had long ago 
been destroyed, and nothing larger or more harm- 
ful than a raccoon ever made its appearance, 
day or night, She had grown familiar with the 
place, and liked it. She knew the hawks that fre- 
quently circled around her dwelling, and could tell 
them from each other, rarely mistaking White- 
Wing for Black-Heart. She was also quite inti- 
mate with a pair of eagles that nested on the south 
mountain, and would sit in her door and watch 
them pass to their eyrie at sunset, with the supper 
for their young princes in their talons. It was a 
long time since any rattlesnakes had been seen, 
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and she dwelt in perfect security, with her cow, 
her three sheep, and her hens. 

She sat in the corner of her cabin one sunset- 
time, spinning flax to a low, old-fashioned tune 
which she murmured in time with the springing 
of her foot as she turned the wheel, when she be- 
gan to think it was best to go and see to Brindle, 
and house her sheep. She stuck the distaff into its 
socket,and rose togo. Why sank she back into her 
chair in a spasm of terror? Her withered face was 
turned toward the open door, and her old eyes were 
riveted on some object there. Well might they be, 
for across the threshold, resting partly on the stone 
before the door, partly on the mat within, lay a 
creature of dazzling beauty, but yet a fearful visitor. 
Tt was a snake of great size, over whose smooth 
skin the light wavered and flitted in a thousand 
rainbow hues. His mouth was half open, showing 
the arrowy tongue and sharp fangs. But his head— 
never had the head of serpent been so decorated 
before. It bore a crown of rubies that radiated a 
blood-red light upon the floor. The eyes were 
closed. The old king of the rattlesnakes slept. 

The poor crone watched him till the twilight 
came on, yet he wakened not. Once or twice he 
stirred, he moved his tail wrathfully and causing 
her heart to die within her, but it was only a 
dream. At last she slowly crept to the chimney 
and seized the axe. She approached, determined 
to be courageous, and strike her sleeping guest. 
But as she stood over him, those glorious rubies 
flashed so full upon her eyes, there was something 
so majestic, so beautiful, so royal in his mien, she 
dared not do it, and crept back to her corner. 

As the evening star shone in upon the misera- 
ble dame, and sent its rays athwart the ruby crown 
of her visitor, the old king of the rattlesnakes 
awoke, and raised his head to look out. Bright 
gleamed his eyes in the star-light, and he stretch- 
ed up his kingly length and opened his mouth with 
a weary yawn. It was clear that bad dreams had 
haunted his nap, and that even now he was the 
victim of ennui. Had his subjects died away one 
by one, and left him alone in his royalty? Poor 
old king! Again he laid himself partly over the 
mat, and turned his glittering eyes on the evening 
star, and then a sudden strain of bewitching music 
floated through the room.* Now it seemed like a 
soft vesture of cobweb wrapping the dame in its 
invisible folds; then it was as if silken wings had 
been spread beneath her, bearing her away, away 
into the dark forest, and downward, by the foam- 
ing river, but never up. Sweet, soothing thoughts 
of pity and love encircled her heart, and a vague 
tenderness filled her whole being. 


* Bartram, I believe, and one or two other travellers, 
mention this superstition in regard to the musical powers 
of the rattlesnake as common among the North American 
Indians. 


That wonderful melody! Inexpressibly fine 
and delicate, it seemed to be weaving round and 
round her a silver net that she could not resist. 
There was a suffocation in her throat, and her 
eyes glared wildly on the wall. She beheld again 
the evening star, and as that light from heaven 
fell on her soul, she grew calm and sat still. 

Presently the full moon swept round that way, 
and poured forth a flood of pearly radiance on the 
cabin door. The mysterious music ceased ; slow- 
ly he arose, and reared himself upright in the 
moonbeams, then silently as he came the crowned 
and solitary monarch glided away. 

The dame knelt down, but not on that thresh- 
old, and offered up a prayer of thanksgiving for 
her safety, and then in the confidence which had 
been given her she went forth to her late duties, 
and milked old Brindle with.as much composure 
as though naught unusual had occurred. And 
never after was the subjectless king seen, and the 
dame never ceased to remember his visit with feel- 
ings akin to pity. 





Just as this story was completed, we came in 
sight of a boulder of immense size, lying near the 
path. It was indeed to us welcome as “ the sha- 
dow of a mighty rock in a weary land? We 
drew near to rest for a moment, when we discov- 


ered that on one side it shelved away underneath, 


leaving room enough to shelter a dozen persons. 
A rude wall had been. built partially enclosing it, 
as our guide said, to make a lodging-place for the 
charcoal-burners who formerly pursued their vo- 
cation here. But as we looked narrowly in, we 
saw far back a dark hole in the ground, and in- 
stinctively shrank from resting there. When all 
went away, I stole softly back, and gazed at the 
dark hole, until I almost believed this was the den 
of the old king of the rattlesnakes. I looked up, 
for I heard a slight rustling, and to my speechless 
horror descried a ruby light among the violets on 
the top of the rock. It moved. I saw it! I saw 
the crown! It dazzled my eyes! I called to Ro- 
ver, “ Rover ”’——the echoes answered, and the ruby 
circle quivered. He came, bounding with rapture 
that something was necessary to be done by him. 
I pointed to the rock, and seizing a stick, placed 
it as near the crest as I dared. Instantly the 
brave little fellow had scaled the rock and was 
searching among the grass and violets for his pro- 
mised adventure. I knew him to be a deadly en- 
emy to the serpent tribe, and felt sure that he would 
seize the owner of the ruby crest in triumph. He 
touched it. ‘ That’s right!” I exclaimed in ec- 
stasy. He caught in his mouth and bore off with 
eagerness—what? Alas? for the old king—a 
cluster of nodding, trembling crimson honeysuck - 
les! I need not say that I rejoined the party, ra- 
ther crest-fallen myself. 
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On we went for more thana mile. Generally 
the soil was thin and rocky, and covered with 
withered leaves, but now and then little spots of 
unearthly beauty lured us from the path. Here 
little springs fed patches of grass under the breezy 
pines, and anemones and honeysuckles and vio- 
lets clustered together. 

At last Rover, who was in advance, paused. 
He sat down and gazed at something before him 
with the greatest gravity and wonder. He ap- 
proached—we drew back again—for there our 
way terminated. We stood on the top of those 
cliffs which we had seen from below a few hours 
before. And what a sight! i cannot measure 
distances by the eye, but we were so elevated that 
the pine forest on the flat below seemed like a 
mere cranberry-marsh: A village was but a child’s 
play-house, and a solitary traveller on the highway 
was scarce distinguishable. Perhaps some, more 
far-sighted than I, might have seen these things 
plainer—I cannot tell. The scene was, in its 
chief features, rude and wild. There was not that 
minuteness of detail which we saw from the other 
side of the mountain. A dark blue ridge termi- 
nated the picture. 

This was the place where the young missionary 
came at sunrise to pray. Here the full glory of 
the morning shone upon him, and his heart sang 
in unison with the birds. It seemed to me hallowed 
ground. ‘Trees and flowers grew close to the verge, 
and Rover stole to its extreme bound, and lay 
down, with his paws hanging over the stone, and 
gazed in silence. The face of the rock is almost 
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perpendicular; yet strange to say, we discerned a 
natural staircase, with Titanic steps reaching from 
top to bottom. It is said that the young Indian 
hunters used to climb this fearlessly, but no white 
man has ever attempted it. 

Fired with the magnificence of the scene, the 
father, forgetting his threescore years, commenced 
the descent. But when about twenty feet down, 
we discovered him, and by our entreaties prevailed 
on him to relinquish his perilous undertaking. 

Here I flung myself on the grass, and tried to 
bring back in fancy all things as they were, when 
from this wilderness Brainerd wrote to his brother, 
“‘T am more weary of life, I think, than ever I 
was.” I remembered his holiness, his sufferings, 
his patience ; and was indignant at the land which 
had preserved so little reverence for his virtues ; 
at the people who had not taught their children 
to know his name and story. But then I remem- 
bered, too, that their fathers dwelt not here in 
those days; that none save the poor enfeebled 
Housatonics had knowledge of him, and that with 
them all memory of him in that place might well 
pass away. 

The noon was past before we commenced our 
descent of the mountain. We stopped at the litue 
cottage to partake of a bountiful meal which the 
quick hands of our friend prepared; and then we 
left behind us the glade and the rugged path and 
were soon once more upon the highway. But often 
did I turn back to look at the bold cliffs, and with a 
sigh watched a turn in the road which shut out the 
home of the missionary, the desolate Kaunaumeek. 


THE SNOW-FLAKE. 





BY SIDNEY DYER. 





LiTTLe evanescent thing ! 

Flitting on thy jewelled wing, 
Soon to press the plain so drear, 
And dissolve into a tear ; 

Yet I will not weep for thee, 
Brighter is thy destiny. 

Though the frost may on the plain, 
Hold thee with his icy chain, 
Spring will come with sunny glee, 
To unlock and set thee free, 
Mounting up on wings of air, 
Where the forked lightnings glare; 
Riding in the thunder’s car, 

O’er the spicy lands afar; 
Breathing in the leaves of flowers, 
Sparkling in the summer showers, 
Glowing ia the vernal bow, 
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Leaping with the streamlet’s flow, 
Mingling in the ocean waves, 
Coursing through the coral caves, 
Swimming in the peasant’s bowl, 
Nectar to the thirsty soul— 

Thus a merry round thou'lt go-— 
Back again—a flake of snow! 
Such is changing life to me— 
Now in sorrow, now in glee; 
Sometimes shedding burning tears, 
Mounting now above all fears; 
Soaring upward to the skies, 
Prostrate as the floweret lies ; 
Doomed to sleep within the grave, 
Where the grass will wildly wave ; 
Yet as deathiess still, 1 know, 

As the changing flake of snow! 
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THE MOTHER’S GIFT. 


BY MRS. D.«. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


Stsrsr, I give to thee, 

With my last breath, this precious trust ; 
Ere my frail form shall be 

Lifeless and cold beneath the dust, 
I'd lay my yearning heart, 

With all its weakness, at thy feet; 
Would tell thee, ere we part, 


Its rising fears, its hopes all bright and sweet. 


Sister, now lay thy hand 

Upon my darling’s youthful head ; 
Angels from that far land 

Are lingering near with noiseless tread ; 
And meekly raise thine eyes, 

Those soft, dark eyes whose gaze I love, 
To the deep bending skies ; 


Then breathe the vow I ask to Heaven above. 


Sister, I give her now, 

With her pure, loving heart, to thee; 
Look on her girlish brow, 

Where genius sits all high and free, 
And say that when shall rest 

My weary form within the grave, 
Thou’lt take her to thy breast, 


And for thy charge Heaven’s choicest blessings crave. 


Sister, I break the tie 

The dearest tie that binds me here ; 
Yet not without a sigh, 

Nor can I help this falling tear. 
I know that thou wilt be 

Gentle and kind ; yet feelings wild 


And deep come over me, 


As now I give her up, my darling child. 
222 
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Sister, I'm calmer now, 

A holy spell is over me; 
I hese a whisper low, 

Breathing in sweetest melody : 
“ Worn spirit, hush thy fears, 

Thou goest to a brighter land; 
And spirit, dry thy tears, 

Thy child shall ever know my guiding hand |” 


Sister, I give her up 

To Heaven's protecting care and thine; 
I've drained the bitter cup, 

And now are peace and calmness mine. 
Send her young mind to God, 

And bid her lean not upon earth, 
That she may “ kiss the rod,” 


When gloom and sorrow hover round her path. 


Sister, sometimes at close 

Of a bright, gladsome suminer’s day, 
When o'er the bending rose 

The spirit-breeze shall softly p!ay,— 
Ob, take her by the hand, 

And kneel above her mother’s grave ; 
Tell her of that bright land 


That sweetly lies beyond time’s ruthless wave. 


And tell her, sister dear, 

An ange] waits on that blest shore, 
To guard her steps while here, 
And take her when her life is o'er. 

Now, sister mine, adieu; 
The storm is past—I go to reign 
In heaven, and be thou true, 


Till in that blessed home we meet again. 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 
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Mrs. Piersatt was not one of your narrow- 
minded people. Her charity never stayed at home, 
but was ever going abroad, and extending itself 
even as far as the trackless desert, the gloomy 
forest, anc the far-off island of the sea. In the 
heathen she took especial interest, and more than 
once in her life was heard to express regret that 
her good husband, instead of devoting himself to 
business, and thus providing the means of educa- 
tion and support for a large family of children, 
with which his benevolent wife had blessed him, 
had not been more piously inclined ; in fact, had 
not been a missionary to the Sandwich Isiands, 
to the Oregon Indians, or to one of the delighttul 
Eastern stations where the “spicy breezes blow 
soit,” etc., etc, 

Mrs. Piersall had a large family of children, as 
has just been intimated,—no less than five sons 
and three daughters; and it was the opinion of 
some people, who had happened to drop in while 
Mrs. P. was abroad on sume benevolent expedi- 
tion, that they needed a missionary about as badly 
as the Hindovs or Hottentots. But this was merely 
& private opinion, and may have been the dictate 
of some particular prejudice. 

One day Mrs. Piersall dropped in upon a lady 
of her acquaintance, a member of the same church, 
named .irs, Clearfieid. 

“Not very busy, I hope, this morning, Mrs. 
Cleartield,” she said. 

“ About the same as usual,” replied the lady 
addressed. “J always have as much as | can at- 
tend to.” 

“Ob, as for that matter, we all have plenty to 
do; but then we must spare a litle time for 
benevolent purposes, you know. Now, | have 
undertaken to raise five hundred dollars tor the 
purpose of paying for the education of five Indian 
children in the Kickapoo mission, and 1 want you 
to go round with me to-day for the purpose of 
presenting the subscription paper. ‘To-morrow I 
will get Mrs. P to go with me, and the next 
day, Mrs. Q. » and the next day, Mis R . 
and so on, until the amount is raised. You see | 
am willing to give ten days to one that I ask of 
you, or any body else. So put on your things, 
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right quickly, Mrs. Clearfield, and let us begin the 
good work.” 

“T must beg to be excused,” said Mrs. Clear- 
field, with a brief smile, that died away into a 
grave expression of face. “I have my hands full 
with my own young Kickapoos. It is as much, 
and a little more than I can do, to attend to their 
education. My doctrine is that charity begins at 
home.” 

“Tt is not possible that you act from such nar- 
row-minded views!” returned Mrs. Piersall, in 
surprise. “Charity begins at home! Why that is 
the very doctrine of selfishness.” 

“ Not when rightly understood,” was quietly 
replied. 

“T can see but one way that you can under- 
stand it. Doesn’t our minister tell us that a 
man’s family is his neighbors in the lowest sense ; 
that his country is his neighbors in a higher sense, 
and the whole world his neighbors in the highest 
sense ?” 

“Oh, yes, [ have often heard him say so.” 

** And don’t you believe it?” 

‘‘T have no doubt that what he says is true, 
when rightly understood.” 

“That ‘rightly understood’ of yours, Mrs, 
Clearfield, is a very convenient way you have of 
getting around any thing you don’t happen to like 
exactly. Pardon me for speaking so plainly! 
But, for my part, I can only understand things in 
one way—just as they are plainly intended to be 
understood. But, pray, how do you understand 
what our minister says about the neighbors }” 

“ Simply, that we are to regard the good of the 
whole more than we regard the good of any par- 
ticular part, as a nation, a family, or an indi- 
vidual.” 

“Exactly! That is just as | understand him.” 

“ And yet,—pardon me for speaking so plainly, 
Mrs. Piersall!—and yet, for the sake of five ima- 
ginary Kickapoo children, you are neglecting nine 
real Christian children, who have been baptized 
into the Christian faith, and who need all, and 
more than all the care and attention you can pos- 
sibly bestow upon them.” 

“Excuse me for saying,’ returned Mrs. Pier- 
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sall to this, “that you are not speaking to the 
point. I wished to know what you understood 
our minister to mean by its being our duty to re- 
gard the whole world as more our neighbors than 
a part,—as the whole world more than a nation, 
and nations more than a particular community ,— 
a community more than a family, and a family 
more than an individual.” 

“As to the main proposition,” replied Mrs. 
Clearfield, ‘I suppose we don’t differ materially. 
Where the difference lies, is in our appreciation of 
the means to be used in attaining the good of the 
whole. I think that charity begins at home, in 
the smallest circle, and thence, widening gradual- 
ly, diffuses its blessing through larger and still 
larger circles, until it {iis the whole earth; and 
you believe that it is our duty to begin at the cir- 
cumference, as it were, and to work inward 
toward the smaller centres. While you would 
spend your time, or at least a considerable portion 
of it, in gaining the means of education for a few 
Kickapoo children, of whose capabilities to receive 
an education, and of their means of using it tor 
good purposes when attained, you know nothing, 
I deem it my duty to devote all my time and en- 
ergies to the children that God has given me, in 
order to prepare them to act usefully and effi- 
ciently in the larger spheres to which they will be 
called as men and women. [It is thus that I seek 
the good of the whole. From the little circle of 
home, where charity first began, they will go out 
into larger circles, and spread, | humbly trust, the 
good principles | now seek to implant in their 
minds through the community in which they live— 
throughout their country, and I would-fain hope, 
in some degre, throughout the world, as a biess- 
ing to all mankind.” 

* And neglect entirely the heathen who are 
perishing for want of light?” said Mrs. Piersall, 
gravely compressing her lips, and assuming a look 
of dignity and importance. 

“ As to their perishing for want of light,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Cleartield, “1 am perfectly satisfied 
with the reasonableness of what Paul has said in 
regard to these heathens, or Gentiles.” 

“ What is that, pray ?” 

“ That they who have no law are a law unto 
themselves. That is, if any one, heathen or not, 
does right according to the light he has, he will 
be saved.” 

‘* Without the Gospel, all must be lost! Mil- 
lions of heathen are annually dying and sinking 
into the blackness of darkness forever,” said Mrs. 
Piersall, with enthusiasm. 

“And yet Paul says,” returned Mrs. Clearfield— 
“** For when the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
those having not the law are a law unto them- 
selves,’ and throughout the whole chapter, where 
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he thus speaks, clearly shows that if the Gentiles 
do what is right according to this law, written 
upon their hearts, they will be accepted.” 

“ Then, according to your belief, there is no use 
in sending out missionaries to the heathen 1t all,” 
said Mrs. Piersall. 

‘Not much, I fear, while the worse heathens 
of Christendom follow so quickly in the footsteps 
of these pious men, and show to the Gentiles what 
they must naturally believe to be the direful and 
corrupting effects of the new doctrines that are 
preached to them. It is not to be denied that 
people are worse in Christendom than in heathen 
lands. My own belief is, that there is more evil, 
of a soul-destroying character, committed in Lon- 
don in one year than in Hindostan in ten years. 
And that London, Paris and New York stand 
more in need of missionaries than all heathen- 
dom.” 

“TI don’t know what Mr. Judson and Mr. Park- 
er would say if they were to hear you talk in this 
manner,” said Mrs. Piersall, raising her eyes and 
hands in astonishment. 

“If they were to spend as much time in some 
parts of Christendom as they have spent in heathen 
lands, I doubt not that they would fully agree 
with me, that charity begins at home,” was replied 
to this. ‘ But it matters not what they may or 
might think. I must act according to the light I 
have, and so must they. I think my duty is at 
home, and they think theirs is abroad.” 

“And I fully sympathize with these noble- 
minded, self-sacrificing men. I only wish that 
my husband had a portion of their spirit. 1 would 
soon be among the perishing heathen, as eager as 
any to pluck them as brands from eternal burn- 
ing. But I must not waste my time here. I have 
given myself ten days for completing my subscrip- 
tion of five hundred dollars, and I must be up and 
doing. Good morning, Mrs. Clearfield! I am 
sorry you are not willing to share in so excellent 


a work.” 
“Good morning, Mrs. Piersall! I am sorry 


you cannot see how true charity always begins at 
home,” said Mrs. Clearfield. 

The two ladies parted, one to get Subscriptions 
for the purpose of educating Kickapoo chiidren, 
and the other to attend to the wants, temporal, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual, of the litle ones 
who had been committed to her care by Heaven. 

Mrs. Clearfield had five children. ‘Three were 
sons and two were daughters. ‘To these she de- 
voted her best energies. Her charity to the 
world she believed to consist in rightly training 
up these children, and sending them forth with 
sound minds in sound bodies, to act their parts 
as men and women, honestly, honorably and 
efficiently. ‘This, according to her views, was the 
true way for her to regard the good of the whole. 
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“Tt is but little,’ she would sometimes say, 
“that I could do with my hands and mind to- 
ward regenerating the world, if I were to go out 
of my home; but in rightly educating my chil- 
dren I know that I can do much, for their influ- 
ence, when they become men and women, will be 
five times greater than mine for good,—it may be 
fifty times greater. But the little good I might 
do would be sadly counterbalanced if, through 
any neglect of them in doing it, one of my chil- 
dren were to be drawn off into evil courses, and 
become a curse instead of a blessing to the world. 
Others may do as they like; but, as for me, my 
charity to the world is in doing well at home.” 

The two ladies continued to act as they had be- 
gun. Mrs. Piersall was foremost in every public 
charity, and always ready to leave her children to 
the charge of servants, or to take care of them- 
selves, that she might do all in her power for the 
salvation of the heathen, who were, especially, the 
objects of her deepest sympathy; while Mrs. 
Clearfield permitted her charity to remain at home 


in act, while it far more truly regarded the good of 


the whole, as an end. 

Let it not be supposed thet Mrs. Clearfield shut 
herself up at home, like a hermit, and never passed 
into the social circle, for this was not the case. 
But when she did go abroad, it was at such times 
when she could withdraw, briefly, from her home- 
duties without a neglect of them. In the social 
circle, as at home, her charity began at the centre, 
but in an unselfish and expansive spirit. While 
Mrs. Piersall talked of little else but the great 
“ world-movements,” as she was fond of calling 
them, Mrs. Clearfield spoke rather of the daily 
life-duties that came first at hand, find inspired all 
around her with a desire to engage diligently in 
their performance. 

Year after year went by, and the two ladies 
continued to act from the impulses and principles 
that governed them in early life. The elder of 
Mrs. Piersall’s five sons and three daughters pass- 
ed up from childhood, through youth, and attained 
the estate of men and women; not, however, 
without causing both their father and mother 
sundry heart-aches, and many sad forebodings of 
evil. Left, as young children, a large part of their 
time to themselves, their active impulses uncheck- 
ed and undirected to good, they uaturally, in the 
pursuit of their desires, constantly interfered with 
each other, and were ever jarring and quarrelling 
among themselves. ‘The consequence was that, 
as they grew older, they sought companions away 
from home, and estranged themselves from each 
other. ‘Too much interested in providing the 
means for continuing the educating of her five 
young Kickapoos, who were actually receiving in- 
struction in one of the Western missions, and 
had been for several years, Mrs. Piersall found 
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little time and less inclination to see after the 
moral training of her children, and wisely guard 
them from evil in their perilous entrance upon life. 
From her delusive, self-satisfied and vain-glorious 
dream she was at length awakened by the elope- 
ment of her oldest daughter with a young man 
who had been in the city but a few months, 
and had only met her daughter three or four weeks 
previous tg the time of her running away with 
him. The worst feature of the case was, that 
there was no evidence of their having been mar- 
ried. From that time, the Kickapoos, Hindoos 
and Iottentots were all forgotten, but her thoughts 
and interests in the young heathens who were 
clustered around, or rather now turning away 
from her own cheerless fireside, came too late. 
The yigding twig, thas. might once have been 
gently inclined to good, was now a bent, gnarled 
and inflexible tree, that, if moved at all by the 
pressure of external influences, came back instant- 
ly and firmly to its fixed position. 

The great desire of Mrs. Piersall, as expressed 
at home and abroad for hundreds of times, was, 
that ber oldest son, Heber Piersall, should become 
a missionary ; and it was one of her fond imagi- 
nations to picture him surrounded by the grateful 
inhabitants of some spicy Indian island, and her- 
self there, also, to share in his delightful emotions. 
Alas! she had not guarded vigilantly the fold of 
his mind, and the wolf had overleaped the barriers 
and destroyed the innocent lambs that drew to 
him, in his guileles infancy, loving, angel-compan- 
Alas! alas! Heber Piersall was a scoffer 
at religion, and a vile companion of the vile. The 
mother had rested too much delighted in pleasant 
fancies, to think of the means to be used for the 
attainment of so desirable a consummation of her 
hopes. 

At the age of twenty-three, this young man, 
who had been out twice before as supercargo, 
sailed in that capacity again, with a small adven- 
ture of his own on board. The voyage was to be 
a long one. ‘The cargo was assorted, and the 
vessel cleared for Valparaiso, ‘‘and a market.” 
After having disposed of this cargo, Piersall was 
directed to proceed to Canton for silks and teas, 
and thence to return home. 

Nearly twelve months had elapsed since the 
sailing of the vessel, during which time the family 
had received two brief letters from the young man, 
one from Rio de Janeiro, where the vessel touch- 
ed, and the other from Callao. 

One afternoon, about this time, a new number 
of the “ Missionary Herald” was handed in, and 
Mrs. Piersal!, at sight of it, could not resist the 
temptation she felt to lay every thing aside for the 
perusal of its pages, The first thing that met her 
eye was a letter from one of the missionaries at 
the Sandwich Islands. Into this she dipped im- 
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mediately ; but she had only read about half a 
page when the pamphlet dropped from her hands, 
and she bowed her head until it rested upon the 
table by which she was sitting, at the same time 
that a moan of anguish arose from her bosom. 
The intelligence that produced this painful effect 
was what is contained in the following paragraph, 
a portion of the letter she was reading : 

“ Our influence over this people is constantly 
interfered with by the vile, dishonest or dishon- 
orable conduct of those who come here from 
Christian nations for purposes of trade. You are 
aware that, through our efforts, we have prevailed 
upon the King to prohibit the landing or selling of 
intoxicating liquors upon the islands, and that he 
is very rigid in enforcing his decree. Notwith- 
standing this, however, spirits are smuggled ashore 
from almost every ship that arrives,—the high 
price obtained for a small quantity being a great 
temptation to those whose lust of gain would lead 
them, if all law-penalties were abolished, to com- 
mit murder for its gratification. A man of this 
class, named Heber Piersall, supercargo on board 
the American ship Este, attempted, a few days 
since, to land, in the night, ten casks of brandy 
on, it is said, his own private account; this liquid 
poison being his adventure for the voyage. For- 
tunately the base effort was discovered, the brandy 
seized, and, by order of the King, the heads dash- 
ed out, and the liquor mingled with the briny 
waters of the ocean. This was done on the morn- 
ing after the landing was effected, and full in 
sight of the vessel and her exasperated supercargo, 
who, it is said, exhibited the most diabolical yet 


Se 


impotent rage, at seeing his cherished hopes of . 
> really were, public benefactors in the true sense of 


great gain scattered like chaff before the wind. 
The Este sailed in an hour afterward. May she 
never return, unless in better hands! As for the 
young man, we trust, for decency’s sake, that he 
will at least change his name—‘ Heber !’ How 
can the good old Bishop sleep in his grave ?” 

This proved to Mrs. Piersall a dreadful blow, 
and one from which she never fully recovered. 
How could she? But over her oldest son's evil 
conduct, and the sad ruin of her daughter, who 
returned in a few months from the time when she 
left home, after being abandoned by the heartless 
wretch who had withdrawn her from virtue, she 
did not grieve alone. There were six other chil- 
dren, in but few of whom she found any thing to 
give her pleasure. She had neglected them so 
long, and had suffered weeds to spring up in such 
variety and luxuriance, almost suffocating all the 
good products of their mental earth, that vain 
seemed all efforts she might make to remove what 
was evil, and plant and encourage the growth of 
good. 

Still some good resulted from the many and 
earnest attempts she made to give right precepts 
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to her younger children, and to guard them from 
the dangers that had drawn aside from a love of 
virtue and high moral principles those who had 
first stepped forth, in freedom and maturity, upon 
the world’s arena. The great grief and aflliction 
of mind which the conduct of the oldest son and 
daughter occasioned to Mrs. Piersall, softened and 
subdued her whole temper, and changed her man- 
ner toward her children so perceptibly that they 
were much more easily influenced by her than 
before; but she had found out, too late in life, 
that true charity begins at home. Though she 
could still do much toward correcting the evil in 
her younger children and leading them to good, 
she found so many bad habits confirmed in them, 
that she often despaired of any result from her 
anxious labors. 

While thus reaping the bitter fruits of her early 
neglect of home duties, in seeking for objects of 
charity abroad, Mrs. Clearfield was gathering in a 
pleasant harvest of delight in seeing her childrea 
rising into useful and honorable members of so- 
ciety. Of her three sons, one became a minister, 
eminent for his inflexible love of truth and virtue, 
and for his earnest devotion to the best interests 
of mankind. The other two chose mercantile 
pursuits, and, as merchants, were distinguished 
for the strictest integrity. In society they were 
ever foremost in all that tended to elevate, im- 
prove and humanize the great mass of the people. 
The influence of these three men, as they advanc- 
ed in years, and their characters became better 
known, and they attained more weight in the 
community, was of the most salutary kind ; they 
were universally acknowledged to be, as they 


the word. 

The two daughters of Mrs. Clearfield, on attain- 
ing to the age of womanhood, became wives who 
With a thank- 
ful and happy spirit did she yield them up, pray- 
ing that they might be loving and truthful wives, 
as they had ever been loving and truthfu! children. 

As one afier another of Mrs. Piersall’s children 
attained mature age, and took their places in so- 
ciety, they gave but little promise of filling their 
spheres in life to any very good purpose. They 
were exceedingly selfish and narrow in their views, 
and not one of them had any kind of regard for 
religion, although their mother was still as ardent 
as ever in all things pertaining to the church. 

Mrs. Clearfield still remained in the number of 
her friends, and truly sympathized with her in her 
grief and disappointment. 

“Ah, my good friend,” Mrs. Piersall said to 
her one day, after she had been alluding to her 
children, “ I can now see that you were right and 
I was wrong—though, alas! I see it too late,— 
true charity must begin at home.” 























ANOTHER STORY OF THE KYFFHAUSER. 


BY MRS. 


I sHatt never forget my visit to , in the 
western part of Pennsylvania. It is a quaint, 
quiet, out of the way place, and has more of a 
Dutch look than any of the villages occupied by 
the early German settlers. Lately it has been 
built up, and half filled by modern emigrants; so 
that it has a thriving and business-like aspect. 
But, many years ago, it could boast but of few 
houses, though some of these were of the better 
order, and tenanted by families who had preten- 
sions to belong to an aristocratic class in their 
own country. They lived well, entertaining little 
company, and observed the distinctions claimed 
by the “hochwohlgaboren” in their fatherland. 
spoke their own language, preserved their ancient 
customs, and loved not to mingle with strangers. 
To be invited to sup with the Baron W » 
commonly called plain Mr. or Herr, for he esteem- 
ed the titles of the old country useless in the new, 
was a mark of special respect of which few could 
boast, who had the misfortune not to belong to the 
old German stock. His house was a museum of 
curiosities. The furniture, except a few articles 
of rude necessity, was all of antique and foreign 
fashion, and of a richness that did not correspond 
with the plain exterior of the mansion. There 
were pieces of embroidery covering the tables and 
benches, that would have put to shame the work- 
manship of our fair lovers of worsted work. There 
were vessels wrought in curious forms, and orna- 
mented with memorials of nobility, and lamps and 
pictures that had decorated feudal halls. But the 
most prized of all the reliques in the possession of 
Herr W. was a small golden cup delicately 
carved in singular devices. Only on great occa- 
sions was this ever produced, and its owner kept 
it locked in a cupboard in his chamber. At the 
wedding supper of his daughter the bride’s health 
was drunk from it, and the cup passed round ‘or 
the inspection of the company. I was not present 
on that memorable occasion, but had the good for- 
tune to hear the story from an eye-witness. He 
had the privilege of examining the cup, and praised 
its fine workmanship, while he professed himself 
at a loss to understand the meaning of the hiero- 
glyphic looking figures wrought on the outside. 
“Tt would be strange,” said the host, a little 
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proudly, “if they were familiar to you, or indeed 
to any one else. It was given to an ancestor of 
mine by the Emperor Frederic himself, in the 
Kyffhauser mountain.” 

His auditors seemed naturally puzzled. 

‘* As long since as I can remember,” continued 
Herr W. , “ this cup was kept in a corner closet 
in my father’s house. When my sister married 
she was dowered with all the valuable property 
my parents had to bestow; to me, the favorite 
and only sun, they gave the cup from the Kyff- 
hauser.” 

“ And where or what is the Kyffhauser?” asked 
some ignorant person. My readers may be equal- 
ly uninformed on the subject. If so, it is neces. 
sary to say that the Kyffhauser is a mountain in 
Thuringia, in the bosom of which, according to 
popular tradition, the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa sits at table with his knights, his beard hav- 
ing grown through the stone table before him. 
There is a legend that a peasant ventured once 
into the mountain at night, and found the ghostly 
nobles playing nine pins. They employed him to 
hold the balls, and gave him a pitcher of wine, 
from which he refreshed himself so often that he 
fell into a profound sleep. When he awaked and 
found his way home, the changes in the country and 
village bewildered him not a little, till he discov- 
ered that he had slept seventeen years. His wife 
had taken another partner; his daughter was 
grown up and betrothed; and he was forgotten 
by all except the aged dog. It was some consola- 
tion to find the nine-pin balls, two of which re- 
mained in his pocket, were solid gold, which serv- 
ed asa dowry for his daughter. This tradition, 
as is well known, was the original of Washington 
Irving’s celebrated story of Rip Van Winkle ; 
and it is but one among many recorded of that 
wonderful mountain. 

“ Tt was a great thing,” pursued the host, whom 
the wine had put in a humor unusually com- 
municative, “to have been within the Kyffhauser, 
and received so noble a gift from the hands of the 
Emperor. I remember when I used to long to go 
there myself, and talk of it every day. But an 
old neighbor to whom I mentioned my design— 
it was when I wasa mere boy—chid me for the 
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presumption. ‘It could never come to good,’ he 
would often say. ‘Many have gone into the 
mountain ; but not one in a thousand has returned. 
Ask your grandfather what became of the Coun- 
tess von Buchenbruch.’ 

“TI lost no time in doing so; and learned that 
she was an ancestress of my own, who, tempted 
by the hope of obtaining treasure, had ventured 
into the Kyffhauser, and never returned. It was 
net known whether she was living or dead ; and 
her name was seldom mentioned. 

“T heard tales in years afterward, of persons 
who had been long absent, and had suddenly re- 
appeared, as youthful in looks as when they had 
entered the mysterious mountain. To them it 
seemed that they had only passed a night in sleep. 
All these traditions awakened my imagination, 
and I talked so much of them that, by way of 
warning, my grandfather related an experience of 
his own, which had hitherto been a secret in the 
family. .I shall do no harm by repeating it here. 

“Tt was at a wedding that my grandfather de- 
scribed the scene as having occurred. The Rhine 
and Hungary wines had diffused among all present 
a spirit of geniality ; and jests were exchanged, 
and stories narrated. General A , the cousin 
of my grandfather, especially contributed by his 
marvellous tales to the amusement of the com- 
pany. ‘Suddenly,’ said my grandfather, ‘a door 
at the end of the supper room was opened, and a 
slender, noble-looking lady entered, wearing a robe 
of black velvet embroidered with silver, with a 
long train, made in antique fashion. Her hair 
was without powder, and hung in natural ringlets 
on her neck. She came forward with a slow and 
dignified movement, saluting the bridal pair and 
the assembled guests, and took her seat in the place 
which General A had left a few moments be- 
fore. Then she turned to the person next her, 
and asked what was the occasion of the entertain- 
ment. 

‘The person addressed, with some surprise, 
answered, ‘ It is given in honor of the marriage of 
the Baron von Altenstein with the Countess Helen 
von Buchenbruch.’ 

“ The stranger smiled and said, ‘1 am pleased 
to hear that; for I never approved her girlish fancy 
for Count Stein.’ 

“The fair bride colored at this remark, and 
cried, ‘I know no Count Stein. My great grand- 
mother on the father’s side married a person of 
that name.’ 

«¢ Do not gainsay me,’ said the lady, frowning. 
‘Thou hast not shown me the respect due thy 
mother in not presenting to me thy bridegroom.’ 

“The bridegroom advanced toward her, with 
displeasure in his face. ‘ We know you not, lady,’ 
he said, ‘ nor have we expected your presence to- 
night. Have the goodness to mention your name, 
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that we may know who has become a partaker in 
our festivities.” 

“ The strange guest turned from him contempt- 
uously. ‘Answer thou for me, my husband!’ she 
cried. And when none responded, she bade a 
servant summon the master of the mansion. Count 
Buchenbruch appeared and requested to know her 
will. ‘Thou, she exclaimed, ‘ thou, oddly deco- 
rated thing, the master of the castle? Where is my 
husband? where are my sons, and my own ser- 
vants? If I saw not Helen, my daughter, yonder, 
I should conclude myself among strangers, or in a 
mad-house, which indeed your tinselled finery looks 
like. Who are these people in my house, and what 
mean this strange furniture and new servants ?” 

“Some of the guests imagined the lady to be a 
lunatic ; but the father of the bride grew pale as 
death, and the eyes of many in the company were 
fastened on two portraits, that hung among the 
family pictures on the wall. One represented the 
bride’s great-grandmother, and resembled so closely 
the youthful bride, that but for the old-fashioned 
costume it might have been taken for her portrait. 
The other was the great-grandmother of Helen’s 
father ; and all now noticed, with a thrill of super- 
Stitious terror, that the features were those of the 
strange lady; the same floating brown hair; the 
same dark soft eyes; the same dress, even to the 
ruby ring that glittered on her finger. 

“ The faces of all the guests were pale, and there 
was universal silence. Then the lady said, ‘ Do 
ye not know me, then? I am Margaret, Countess 
von Buchenbruch. I have been absent only a 
brief time from home. But why do I find only 
strange faces, except that of Helen, my daughter ? 
and why is allso changed? It seems almost as 
if I had slept an age in the Kyffhauser, whither I 
went last night.’ 

“ Then spoke the bride’s father, and related how 
it had been rumored that his ancestress, Margaret 
Countess of Buchenbruch, had gone into the Kyfi- 
hauser one hundred years before, and had never 
returned. He explained to the strange lady the 
present date, named the reigning sovereigns of 
Europe, and related events that had occurred in 
Germany. 

“*¢ Aye,’ replied the lady, ‘ it is indeed no won- 
der that all appear strange to me, and know me 
not. But now that you know my name, | trust i 
shall be received among you according to the re- 
spect due to an ancestress.’ 

“ And now she addressed herself to the com- 
pany, and bade them drink and be merry; and 
beguiled all with strange stories of the wonders 
and treasures of the Kyffhauser, and of the Em- 
peror Frederic. As the night wore on, the guests 
rose from the table, and went to the dancing hall. 
Their fear of the strange lady had sensibly dimin - 
ished, since they found she was no phantom. 
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“She also mingled in the dance; taking first 
for her partner the father of the bride, and after- 
ward the bridegroom and others. When it came 
to my turn to lead her forth, the touch of her icy 
hand gave me * shudder. To me she seemed a 
being of air, rather than real flesh and blood; and 
happy was I when the dance was ended. decay. had spared. 

“The dancing lasted all night. It did not “The Count von Buchenbruch had the skeleton 


§ ground, while some rushed from the hall, and 
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others cried for help. The curtains were thrown 
b&ck, the sunlight came in; and we saw—a skel- 
eton form in the old-fashioned robes, which were 
dropping in pieces around it. On the bony finger 
glittered the ruby ring, the only thing time and 


dreaded to retire to his own separate apartment, 
apparently fearing a visit from the ancestress of 
Buchenbruch. 

“The faint gleam of dawn was visible at the 
windows; brightening gradually, while the waxen 
lights grew pale, till the first beams of the sun 
shot into the hall. Suddenly it was observed that 
the face of my ancestress was of the color of mould, Herr W agreed with his grandfather, and 
and fallen in, as with one long buried. Al! shrank the company with him, in this comment on his 
from her in horror. Then she sank slowly to the } story. 


ties. These were attended by all the bridal guests. 

“« Thus,’ concluded my grandfather, ‘I saw 
with my own eyes one who had returned from 
the Kyffhauser” The lesson cured me of my 
longing to search into the supernatural. Provi- 
dence has done mercifully as well as wisely in 
placing some things beyond our reach.” 
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BY MISS ELIZA C. HURLEY. 





THERE is a pure, a holy feeling, ¢ Both far and wide thy pinions spread, 
Blended with thet dear name of thine; Too long, o’er earth hast been a rover, 
A love I glory in revealing, ? And sad for me has been thy stay, 
An impulse bordering on divine. ¢ My more than friend, more true than lover. 
Without a reference to self, § Now we together wend our way, 
"Tis ever for thy brow entwining é : With love that naught of earth can sever, 
Bright wreaths of changeless evergreen, No change, no blight, to dim our course— 
With gems of spotless lustre shining. One flame to glow on life forever. 


My brother! not a sound on earth A sister’s love, ‘tis like the snow 


Is more delightsome or more cheering, On mountain’s top, no blemish showing, 
And faithful as the dove’s sent forth, 


Thy words to hear, kind, soft, endearing. But to return more brightly glowing, 


Than that which speaks thy near approach, 


Nature has not a holier tie ¢ Bearing the olive branch to bless ;— 
Than that which binds to thee, my brother; 
No passion miogles in the bond, 


Such is my love, my only brother, 
And none can feel « holier flame, 


Friendship and love cement no cther. Though one may own for thee another, 
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I do not fear that thou shouldst find, ¢ And join with thee, in holy bands, 
5 
Faults which te others oft are glaring, > That death alone may rend asunder ; 
Looked on by thee with partial eye ; é But if her love exceedeth mine, 
Right seems to thee my outward bearing. > ’T will fill my heart with joy and wonder. 
5 
We from one nest have spread our wings, g My heart-strings are round thee entwined, 


From the same fountain strength have gathered ; 
One mother blessed our goings forth,— 


My pleasures rise from thee, thee only ; 
Bereft of thee life’s bark would glide 
Then as a bird when newly feathered ? On a rude sea, cold, still and lonely. 
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I was very unhappy, from a variety of causes, 
definable and undefinable. My chambermaid had 
been cross for a week, and by talking to my cook, 
had made her dissatisfied with her place. The 
mother of five little children, I felt that I had a 
weight of care and responsibility greater than I 
could support. I was unequal to the task. My 
spirits fell in its bare contemplation. Then I 
had been disappointed in a seamstress, and my 
children were, as the saying is, “‘ in rags.” While 
brooding over these and other disheartening cir- 
cumstances, Netty, my chambermaid, opened the 
door of the room where I was sitting, (it was 
Monday morning,) and said— 

*¢ Harriet has just sent word that she is sick and 
can’t come to wash to-day.” 

“Then you and Agnes will have to do it,” I re- 
plied, in a fretful voice ; this new source of trouble 
completely breaking me down. 

“ Indeed, ma’am,” replied Netty, tossing her 
head and speaking with some pertness, “J can’t 
do the washing. I didn’t engage for any thing 
but chambermaid.” 
And so saying, she left me to my own reflec- 
tions. I must own to feeling exceedingly angry, 
and rose to ring the bell for Netty to return, in 
order to tell her that she could go to washing or 
leave the house, as best suited her fancy. But 
the sudden recollection of a somewhat similar col- 
lision with a former chambermaid, in which I 
was worsted, and compelled to do my own cham- 
ber work for a week, caused me to hesitate, and 
finally to sit down and indulge in a hearty spell of 
crying. 
When my husband came home at dinner time, 
things did not seem very pleasant for him, I must 
own. I had ona long, a very long face—much 
longer than it was when he went away in the 
morning. 
“Still in trouble, I see, Jane,” he said. “I 
wish you would try and take things a little more 
cheerfully. To be unhappy about what is not 
exactly agreeable doesn’t help the matter any, but 
really makes it worse.” 
“Tf you had to contend with what I have to 
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A LESSON OF PATIENCE. 


BY MARY ALEXINA SMITH. 


contend with, you wouldn’t talk about things be- 
ing exactly agreeable,” I replied to this. “It is 
easy enough to talk. I only wish you had a little 
of what I have to trouble me ; you wouldn’t think 
quite so lightly of it.” 

“What is the great trouble, Jane?” said my 
husband, without being at all fretted at my una- 
miable temper. “ Let us hear. Perhaps I can 
suggest a remedy.” 

“Tf you will get me a washerwoman, you will 
oblige me,” said I. 

“ Where is Harriet?” he asked. 

“ She is sick, or pretends to be, [ don’t know 
which.” 

*« Perhaps she will be well enough to do it to- 
morrow,” suggested my husband. 

“ Perhaps is a poor dependence.”’ 

I said this with a tartness that ill repaid my 
husband’s effort to comfort me. I saw that he felt 
the unkindness of my manner in the slight shade 
that passed over his face. 

“Can’t you get some one else to do your wash- 
ing this week ?” 

I made no reply. The question was easily ask- 
ed. After that, my husband was silent,—silent 
in that peculiar way that I understood, too well, 
as the effect of my words, or tones, or state of 
mind. Here was another cause for unhappiness 
in the reflection that I had disturbed my husband’s 
peace. 

I am sure that I did not look much like a lov- 
ing wife and mother as I presided at the dinner 
table that day. The children never seemed so 


_ restless and hard to manage ? and I could not 


help speaking to them, every now and then, “ as 
if I would take their heads off ;” but to little good 
effect. ‘ 

After my husband went away, on finishing his 
dinner, I went to bed and cried for more than half 
the afternoon. Oh! how wretched I felt! Life 
seemed an almost intolerable burden. 

Then my mind grew more composed, and I 
tried to think about what was to be done. The 
necessity for having the clothes washed was abso- 
lute ; and this roused me, at length, as the most 
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pressing domestic duty, into thinking so earnestly 
that I presently rang the bell for Netty, who came 
in her own good time. 

“ Tell Agnes I want to see her,” I said, not in 
a very good-natured way. 

The effect was to cause Netty to leave the 
chamber without replying, and slam the door hard 
after her, which mark of disrespect set my blood 
to boiling. In a little while my cook made her 
appearance. 

“ Agnes,” I said, “do you know of any one I 
can get to do the washing this week ?” 

Agnes thought for a few moments, and then re- 
plied— 

“There is a poor woman, who lives near my 
mother’s, who, I think, sometimes goes out to 
wash.” 

‘©T wish you would step round and see if she 
can’t come and wash for me to-morrow.” 

Agnes said she would do so. 

“Tell her she must come,” | said. 

“© Very well, ma’am.” 

And Agnes withdrew. 

In an hour she came back, and said she had 
seen the woman, who promised to come. 

** What is her name?” [ asked. 

“* Mrs. Partridge,” was answered. 

“ You think she won’t disappoint me ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am. I don’t think Mrs. Partridge 
is the kind of a woman to promise and then disap- 
point a person.” 

It was some relief to think that I was going to 
get my washing done; but the idea of leaving 
the ironing about all the week fretted my mind. 
And no sooner was this leading trouble set aside, 
than I began to worry about the children’s clothes, 
and the prospect of losing my cook, who had man- 
aged my kitchen more to my satisfaction than 
any one had ever done before. 

The prospect for a pleasant hour at home was 
but little more flattering to my husband, when he 
returned in the evening, thaa it had been at din- 
ner time. I was still in a sombre mood. 

In the morning Mrs. Partridge came early and 
commenced the washing. There was something 
in this woman’s appearance thut interested me, 
and something in her face that reminded me of 
somebody I had seen; but when and where I 
could not tell. Although her clothes were poor 
and faded, she had nothing common about her, 
and struck me as being superior to her class. 
Several times during the morning I had ‘to go into 
the kitchen where she .as at work, and each 
time her appearance impressed me more and 
more. An emotion of pity arose in my bosom, as 
I saw her bending over the washing tub, and re- 
membered that for this hard labor, during a 
whole day, the pay was to be but seventy-five 
cents. And yet there was an air of meek pa- 
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tience, if not contentment, in her face, while I, 
who had every thing from which I ought to have 
derived happiness, was dissatisfied and full of 
trouble. While in her presence, | felt rebuked for 
my complaining spirit. 

At dinner time Mrs. Partridge came to my 
room, and with a gentle, patient smile on her face, 
said— 

“Tf you have no objections, ma’am, I would like 
to run home for a few minutes to nurse my baby, 
and give the children something to eat. I'll make 
up the time.” 

“ Go, by all means,” I replied, with an effort to 
speak calmly. 

The woman turned, and went quickly away. 

“Run home to nurse the baby, and give the 
children something to eat!” The words went 
through and through me. So unexpected a re- 
quest, that revealed, as it did, the existence of 
such biting poverty in one who was evidently 
bearing her hard lot without a murmug, made me 
feel ashamed of myself for complaining at things 
which I ought to have borne with a cheer- 
ful spirit. I had a comfortable, in fact a luxu- 
rious home, a kind and provident husband, and 
servants.to do every thing in my house. There 
was no lack of the means for procuring every na- 
tural good I might reasonably desire. But, be- 
tween the means and the attainment of the natura! 
blessings [ sought, there were many obstacles; 
and, instead of going to work in a cheerful, con- 
fident spirit to remove those obstacles, I suffered 
their interposition to make me unhappy ; and not 
me alone, but my husband and all around me. 
But here was a poor woman, compelled to labor 
hard with her hands before she could obtain even 
the means for supplying nature’s most pressing 
wants, doing her duty with an earnest, resigned 
and hopeful spirit! 

“Tt is wicked in me to feel as I do,” I could 
not help saying, as I made an effort to turn away 
from the picture that was before me. 

When Mrs. Partridge came back, which was in 
about half an hour, I said to her— 

“ Did you find all at home safe ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, thank you,” she answered cheer- 
fully. 

“‘ How old is your baby ?” 

«Eleven months old, ma’am.” 

“Ts your husband living ?” 

““ No, ma’am; he died more than a year age,’ 

“How many children have you?” 

“ Four.” 

« All young?” 

“Yes, ma’am. The oldest is only in her tenth 
year, but she is a good little girl, and takes care 
of the baby for me almost as well as a grown 
person. I don’t know what I would do without 
her.” 
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“ But ain’t you afraid to leave them all at home 
alone, for so long a time ?” 

“No, ma’am. Jane takes excellent care of 
them, and she isso kind that they will mind her 
as well as they do me. I don’t know what in the 
world I would do without her. I am certainly 
blessed in having so good a child.” 

“* And only in her tenth year!” I said—the im- 
age of my Alice coming before my mind, with the 
thought of the little use she would be as a nurse 
and care-taker of her younger brothers and sis- 
ters. 

“ She is young, I know,” returned the washer- 
woman—* too young to be confined down as much 
as she is. But she is a very patient child, and 
knows that her mother has a great deal todo. I 
often wish it was easier for her ; though, as it can’t 
be helped, I don’t let it fret me, for you know that 
would do no good.” 

“ But how in the world, Mrs. Partridge,’ said 
I, “do you manage to provide for four children, 
and do for them at the same time ?” 

“| find it hard work,” she replied ; ‘and some- 
times I feel discouraged for a little while ; but 
by patience and perseverance I manage to get 
along.” 

Mrs. Partridge went to her washing, and I sat 
down in my comfortable room, having a servant 
in every department of my family, and ample 
means for the supply of every comfort and luxury 
I could reasonably desire. 

“If she can get along by patience and perse- 
verance,” I said to myself, “it’s a shame for me 
that I can’t.” Still, for all this, when I thought of 
losing my cook through the bad influence of Net- 
ty, the chambermaid, I felt worried ; and thinking 
about this, and what I should do for another cook, 
and the trouble always attendant upon bringing a 
new domestic into the house, made me, after 
a while, feel almost as unhappy as before. It was 
not long before Netty came into my room, saying, 
as she did so— 

‘Mrs. Smith, what frock shall I put on Alice?” 

“ The blue sprig,” I replied. 

“ That’s in the wash,” was answered. 

“Tn the wash!” said I, in a fretful tone. “ How 
came it in the wash ?” 

“ Tt was dirty.” 

“No, it wasn’t any such thing. It would have 
done very well for her to put on as a change to-day 
and@to-morrow.” 

“ Well, ma’am, it’s in the wash, and no help for 
it now,” said Netty, quite pertly. 

I was dreadfully provoked with her, and had 
it on my tongue to order her to leave my presence 
instantly. But I choked down my rising indig- 
nation. 

“ Take the red and white one, then,” I said. 

“The sleeve’s nearly torn off of that. There 


isn’t any one that she can wear, except her white 
muslin,” 

‘‘Oh dear! It’s too bad! What shall I do? 
The children are all in rags and tatters !” 

And in this style I fretted away for three or four 
minutes, while Netty stood waiting for my deci- 
sion as to what Alice was to wear. 

“Shall she put on the white muslin?” she at 
length asked. 

“No, indeed! Certainly not! A pretty con- 
dition she’d have it in before night. Go and get 
me the red and white frock, and let me mend it. 
You ought to have told me it was torn this morn- 
ing. You knew there was nothing for the child 
to put on but this. I never saw such a set as you 
are !” 

Netty flirted away, grumbling to herself. When 
she came in, she threw the frock into my lap with 
a manner so insolent and provoking that I could 
hardly keep from breaking out upon her and rat- 
ing her soundly. One*thing that helped to restrain 
me was the recollection of sundry ebullitions of a 
like nature that had neither produced good effects, 
nor left my mind in a state of much self-respect or 
tranquillity. 

I repaired the torn sleeve, while Netty stood by. 
It was the work of but five minutes. 

“ Be aure,” said I, as I handed the garment to 
Netty, “to see that one of Alice’s frocks is ironed 
the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

The girl heard, of course, but she made no an- 
swer. That was rather more of a condescension 
than she was willing to make just then. 

Instead of thinking how easily the difficulty of 
the clean frock for Alice had been gotten over, I 
began fretting myself because I had not been able 
to procure a seamstress, although the children 
were “all in rags and tatters.” 

“ What is to be done?” I said, half crying, as 
I began to rock myself backward and forward 
in the great rocking-chair. ‘I am out of all 
heart.” For an hour I continued to rock and fret 
myself, and then came to the desperate resolution 
to go to work and try what I could do with my 
own hands. But where was I to begin? What 
was I to take hold of first? All the children were 


in rags. 


‘* Not one of them has a decent garment to his 
back,” I said. 
" So, after worrying for a whole hour about what 
I should do, and where I should begin, I aban- 
doned the idea of attempting any thing myself, in 
despair, and concluded the perplexing debate by 
taking another hearty crying-spell. The poor 
washerwoman was forgotten during most of this 
afternoon My own troubles were too near the 
axis of vision, and shut out all other objects. 

The dusky twilight had begun to fall, and I was 
still sitting idly in my chamber, and as unhappy 
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as I could be. I felt completely discouraged. 
How was I to get along? I had been trying for 
weeks, in vain, to get a good seamstress; and yet 
had no prospect of obtaining one. I was going to 
lose my cook, and, in all probability, my cham- 
bermaid. What would I do? No light broke in 
through the cloudy veil that overhung my mind. 
The door opened, and Agnes, who had come up 
to my room, said— 

“ Mrs. Partridge is done.” 

I took out my purse, and had selected therefrom 
the change necessary to pay the washerwoman, 
when a thought of her caused me to say— 

“Tell Mrs. Partridge to come up and see me.” 

My thoughts and feelings were changing. By 
the time the washerwoman came in my interest 
in her was alive again. 

“ Sit down,” said I, to the tired-looking crea- 
ture, who sank into a chair, evidently much wea- 
ried.” 

“‘Iv’s hard work, Mrs. Partritige,” I said. 

“ Yes, ma’am, it is rather hard. But I am 
thankful for the health and strength to enable me 
to go through with it. I know some poor women, 
who have to work as hard as I do, and yet do 
not know what it is to feel well for an hour at a 
time.” 

“ Poor creatures!” said I. “It is very hard! 
How in the world can they do it?” 

“ We can doa great deal, ma’an., when it comes 
to the pinch; and it is much pleasanter to do, . 
find, than to think about it. If I were to think 
much I should give up in despair. But I pray 
the Lord, each morning, to give me my daily 
bread, and thus far he has done it, and will, I am 
sure, continue to do it to the end.” 

“ Happy is it for you that you can so think and 
feel,’ I replied. ‘But Iam sure I could not be 
as you are, Mrs. Partridge. It would kill me.” 

“ T sincerely trust, ma’am, that you will never pass 
through what I have,” said Mrs. Partridge. “ And 
yet there are those who have it still harder. There 
was a time when the thoughts of being as poor 
as I now am, and of having to work so hard, 
would have been terrible to me, and yet I do not 
know that I was so very much happier then than 
I am now, though * confess I ought to have been. 
I had full and plez:y of every thing breught into 
the house by m~ husband, and had only to dis- 
pense in my family the blessings God sent to us. 
But I let things annoy me then more than they 
do now.” 

“But how can you help being worried, Mrs. 
Partridge? To be away from my children as you 
have been away from yours al] day would set me 
wild. I would be sure some of them would be 
killed or dreadfully hurt.” 

“Children are wonderfully protected,’ Mrs. 
Partridge said in a confident voice. 
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“So they are. But to think of four little chil- 
dren, the youngest eleven months and the oldest 
not ten years old, left all alone for a whole day!” 

“It is bad when we think about it, I know,” re- 
turned Mrs. Partridge. “It looks very bad! But 
I try and put that view of it out of my mind. 
When I leave them in the morning, they say they 
will be good children. At dinner time I some- 
times find them all fast asleep, or playing about. 
I never find them crying or at all unhappy. Jane 
loves the younger ones, and keeps them pleased 
all the time. In the evening, when I get back 
from my work, there is generally no one awake 
but Jane. She has given them all the bread and 
milk I left for their suppers, and undressed and put 
them to bed.” 

“Dear little girl! What a treasure she must 
be!” I could not help saying. 

“ She is, indeed. I don’t see how I could get 
along without her.” 

“ You could not get along at all.” 

“‘Oh, yes, ma’am, I could. Some way would 
be provided for me,” was the confident reply. 

I looked into the poor woman’s face with won- 
der and admiration. So patient, so trustful, and 
yet so very poor. The expression of her coun- 
tenance was beautiful in its calm religious hope, 
and it struck me more than ever as familiar. 

“ Did I ever see you before, Mrs. Partridge ?” I 
asked. 

“Indeed, ma’am, I don’t know. I am sure I have 
seen you somewhere. No, now I recollect ; it is 
your likeness to a young schoolmate that makes 
your face so familiar. How much you do favor 
her, now I look at you closely.” 

“ What was her name ?” I asked. 

“ Her name was Flora § a 

‘Indeed! Why, that was my name !” 

“Your name! Did you goto Madame Mar- 
tier’s school ?” 

“T did.” 

“And can you indeed be my old schoolmate, 
Flora S 4 

*“* My maiden name was Flora § , and I 
went to Madame Martier’s. Your face is also 
familiar, but how te place you I do not know.” 

“ Don’t you remember Helen Sprague ?” 

“Helen Sprague! This can’t be [lelen Sprague, 
surely! Yes! I remember now. Why, Helen !” 
and I stepped forward and grasped her hand. “I 
am both glad and sorry to see you. To think 
that, after the lapse of fifteen years, we should 
meet thus! How in the world is it that fortune 
has been so unkind to you? I remember hearing 
it said that you had married very well.” 

“‘T certainly never had cause to regret my mar- 
riage,” replied Mrs. Partridge, with more feeling 
than she had yet. shown. “ While my husband 
lived I had every external blessing that I could 
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ask. But, just before he died, he somehow or 
other got behind-hand in his business, and after 
his death, there being no one to see to things, what 
he !eft was seized upon and sold, leaving me friend- 
less and almost penniless. Since then, the effort 
to get food and clothes for my children has been 
so constant and earnest, that J have scarcely had 
time to sit down and grieve over my losses and 
sufferings. It is one perpetual struggle for life. 
And yet, though I cannot now keep the tears from 
my eyes, I will not say that Iam unhappy. Thus 
far, all things necessary for me have come. I yet 
have my little flock together, and a place that 
bears the sacred name of home.” 

I looked into Helen’s face, with the tears fall- 
ing over it, and wondered if I were not dream- 
ing. At school she had been the favorite of all, 
she was so full of good humor, and had such a 
cheerful, peace-loving spirit. Her parents were 
poor, but respectable people, who died when Helen 
was fifteen years old. She was then taken from 
school, and I never saw her afterward until she 
came to my house in the capacity of a washer- 
woman, hundreds of miles away from the scenes 
of our early years. 

“ But can’t you find easier work than wash- 
ing?” Iasked. ‘ Are you not handy with your 
needle ?”’ 

“ The only work I have been able to get has 
been from the clothing men, and they pay so little 
that I can’t live on it.” 

“ Can you do fine sewing ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, I call myself handy with my needle.” 

** Can you make children’s clothes ?” 

“‘ Boy’s clothes ?” 

“No. Girl’s clothing.” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“I’m very much in want of some one. My 
children are all in”—rags and tatters I was going 
to say, but I checked myself—* are all in need of 
clothes, and so far I have not been able to get any 
body to sew for me. If you like, I will give you 
three or four weeks’ sewing at least.” 

“T shall be very glad to have it, and very thank- 
ful for your kindness in offering it to me,” return- 
ed Mrs. Partridge, rising from her chair, and add- 
ing as she did so— 

«“ But I mnst be getting home. It is nearly 
dark, and Jane will be anxious to see me back 
again.” 

I handed her the seventy-five cents she had 
earned for washing for me during a whole day. 
Promising to come over and see me early in the 





morning about the sewing, she withdrew, and 
I was left again to my own reflections. 

“If ever a murmurer and complainer received 
a severe rebuke, it is I!” was the first almost au- 
dible thought that passed through my mind. “To 
think that I, with my cup full and running over 
with blessings, should make myself and all around 
me unhappy, because a few minor things are not 
just to my satisfaction, while this woman, who 
toils like a slave from morning until night, and 
she can hardly procure food and clothing for her 
children, from whom she is almost constantly sepa- 
rated, is patient and hopeful, makes me feel as if 
I deserved to lose what I have refused to en- 
joy.” 

On the next morning Mrs. Partridge catled quite 
early. She cut and fitted several frocks for the 
children, at which work she seemed very handy, 
and then took them home to make. She sewed 
for me five weeks, and then got work in another 
family where I recommended her. Since then, 
she has been kept constantly employed in sewing, 
at ‘good prices, by about six families. In all of 
these I have spoken of her and created an interest 
in her favor. The mere wages that she earns is 
much less than what she really receives. All her 
children’s clothes are given to her, and she re- 
ceives many a bag of meal and load of coal with- 
out knowing from whence it comes. In fact, her 
condition is more comfortable in every way than 
it was, and, in fact, so is mine. The lesson of 
patience I learned from Mrs. Partridge in my first, 
and in many subsequent interviews, impressed it- 
self deeply upongmy mind, and caused me to look 
at and value the good I had, rather than fret over 
the few occurrences that were not altogether to 
my wishes. I saw, too, how the smal! trouble 
to me had been the means of making out a great 
good to her. My need of a washerwoman, about 
which I had been so annoyed, and the temporary 
want of a seamstress which I had experienced— 
light things as they should have been—led me to 
search about fo; aid, and providentially to fall 
upon Mrs. Partridge, who needed just what it was 
in my power to do for her. 

Whenever I find myself falling into my old 
habit, which I am sorry to say is too frequently, 
I turn my thoughts to this poor woman, who is 
still toiling on under heavy life-burdens, yet with 
meekness and patience, and bowing my head in 
shame, say— 

“Ifshe is thankful for the good she has, how 
deep should be my gratitude !” 
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THE LITTLE HERO. 


(See the Engraving.) 


IMAGINATION must wander away to France, or the 
mountain region of Savoy, for a realizing of the 
scene presented in the engraving. It is there only 
that we read of wolves having courage or ferocity 
enough to encounter singly the human eye, even 
though it be only the eye of such a sturdy young 
peasant boy as the print exhibits, standing brave- 
ly forward in defence of his little brothers. I: 
is somewhat remarkable that in our own country 
the wolf has never shown himself a formidable 
aniinal. In fact, with the exception of Putnam’s 
famous wolf of the cave—and even this whole 
story has been made somewhat doubtful by his- 
toric investigations—we have on record no account 
of any American wolf cutting a figure in written 
or traditional narrative. The animal does not 
appear to have been at any time, or in any place, 
abundant on North American soil ; and wherever 
we hear of him, it is only asa thievish prowler 
about sheep-folds and pastures. As a dangerous 
enemy of the human race we have no account of 
him. Even Putnam’s perhaps apocryphal wolf 
had made himself noxious me@ely by his appetite 
for mutton. 

Travellers in the far West do indeed make oc- , 
casional mention of packs seen sneaking about the 
prairies, or heard howling at night round the way- 
farer’s encampment; but the manner in which 
they are spoken of always indicates a feeble, cow- 
ardly animal, whose share of the mutual anxiety 
to avoid an encounter with human force is by all 
odds the largest. They seem to be rather wild 
dogs than wolves proper, such as European legends 
tell of; timid, feeble creatures, comparatively, and 
little to be dreaded by any thing bigger or bolder 
than a buffalo calf of six months. 

But whether it is that the more constant pres- 
sure of hunger makes the creature more ferocious 
in those parts of Europe where it is found, or that 
it is positively larger, stronger and belder, the sto- 
ries that come to us of its performances in some 
parts of France, in Russia and the remote wilds 
of Hungary are often appalling. When the win- 
ter is severe and the ground is covered with deep 
snow, making the pursuit of small wild animals 
difficult and precarious, the wolf is known to sally 
forth from the dark forest, invade the habitations 
of men, and, with almost incredible daring, attack 


; 


children and even women. Scarcely a winter 
passes in which the French provincial papers do 
not bring some account of the terror inspired in 
isolated farm-dwellings or small hamlets by the 
fierce and sudden attack of a large, gaunt wolf, 
driven by hunger to invade even the domestic 
strong-hold of his potent and terrible enemy. Such 
scenes as the picture exhibits are of not unfrequent 
occurrence. 

We remember reading, not long ago, a very 
curious and interesting description of the immense 
herds of half-wild horses, bred and owned by the 
great landed proprietors and magnates of Hunga- 
ry, Transylvania and Southern Russia, such as 
Prince Esterhazy. Attendance upon these herds 
is a peculiar business, to which thousands of the 
serfs devote their whole lives, and which requires 
a remarkable combination of daring, patience, for- 
titude, self-denial and sagacity. One of the chief 
dangers attending it results from the number and 
bold ferocity of the wolves in those regions, which 
sometimes attack the wild steeds in bodies of hun- 
dreds, so that fierce and protracted combats en- 
sue, and it is only by defensive combinations, the 
strongest males forming a circle around the mares 
and colts, with their terrible yerking heels outer- 
most, that the nobler animals are enabled to de- 
fend themselves successfully. A colt that strag- 
gles away from the herd is almost inevitably de- 
voured, and even full-grown animals, if encoun- 
tered singly, and at some distance from the herd, 
by a pack, have little chance of escape in either 
strength or swiftness. 

But it is from Russia we receive the most fright- 
ful narratives of lupine daring and savage power. 
Infesting the vast forests of that vast country in 
packs sometimes of thousands, and often of hun- 
dreds, they boldly attack travellers, and their 
speed and endurance are so great that the swiflest 
horses are run down if there are many miles to be 
traversed before a place of refuge can be arrived 
at. Defensive weapons are of little avail,‘no mat- 
ter with what skill employed. Scores of the grim 
pursuers may be shot down, but other scores and 
hundreds still press on in chase, with appetites 
sharpened rather than subdued by the smell of 
their companions’ blood, filling the air with their 
dismal barking howl, and as they speed along by 
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the side of the sledge their cruel eyes and long 
white teeth glaring terror into the very hearts of 
the almost despairing fugitives, who know that if 
the race is to be long, their destruction is at its 
goal. Many have doubtless read and will remem- 
ber some of the frightfully exciting stories that 
have appeared in foreign periodicals and other 
works, having Russian wolves for a part of their 
machinery ; such, for instance, as that of the wo- 
man who, to save her own life, threw out her two 
children in succession to the fierce pirsuers, and 
thus gained barely time to reach the post-house ; 
and that of the faithful, devoted serf who leaped 
from the sleigh into the midst of the ravening pack, 
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and thus by the sacrifice of his own life secured the 
lives of his master and mistress. 

Returning from this long digression, we have 
only to remark that the little hero in the engrav- 
ing seems to have a formidable antagonist before 
him, but his wood-knife appears to be both sharp 
and heavy, and it is evident that courage, one 
great element of success in such an encounter, is 
by no means wanting. A lucky blow may disable 
the savage beast at the outset, and on the whole 
we incline to the comfortable belief that the little 
ones will get their own supper at home instead 
of becoming a supper for that ill-conditioned 
rascal. yas 





THE HUSBAND TO HIS DYING WIFE. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE, 


Br gentle, gentle! she will soon 
Pass from my sight away ; 
Gently, most gently! soon the light 
Must leave the lovely clay, 
Making me desolate. Awhile 
I shall behold thy tender smile 
Beam, like an Eden-ray ; 
And I must walk when it has flown 
Along the world’s great paths alone. 


I will be gentle as the wind 
That comes from out the west, 
On soft low-murmuring wings to lay 
A dying rose to rest. 
T’ll walk about thy couch as mild 
As leaves a-falling in a wild 
That takes its Autumn-guest ; 
Or sit and watch thy feeble breath, 
As calm as love can watch for death. 


Pale, beauteous one! I know full well 
Thy heart is also wrung, 
That round the bridal rose a wreath 
Of solemn cypress clung ; 
I know it by a mournful sign, 
For when thy thio, white band’s in mine, 
It trembles like a bird among 
The cold, cold branches while she knows 
That winter calleth to repose. 


I know it by the tender tone 
That shades thy voice, for thou 
Didst try to speak some words to me 
Last night, when on thy brow 
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I pressed a mournful kiss. Thy word 
Went off into the past, unheard, 
As thoughts are passing now ; 
But yet its music spoke of grief, 
And bridal hours which were so brief. 


Oh, dear one! when thy for.n is cold, 
And heaven hath won my star; 
When [ must struggle on through life 
Impatieft of its war; 
How cen I walk in lonely eves, 
Under our own familiar leaves, 
Knowing that thou’rt afer? 
And yet where else, when thou’rt away, 
Can I[ go out to weep and pray ? 


Now listen, love! one hope alone, 
Life of my life! can cheer 
My tortured soul when thou hast gone 
Into the upper sphere ; 
That thou, even there, where spirits dwell 
On fields of fadeless asphodel, 
By glory’s large, bright mere— 
That even there, in God’s pure climes, 
Thou, thou wilt think of me sometimes. 


Oh, dearest! when I too shall go, 
Thy heaven’s resplendent things 
May dance upon my startled sight, 
Like strange ond brilliant wings, 
Confusedly ; then come, my love! 
Come swiftly from thy house above 
To me with ministerings, 
And kiss me on my brightening brow, 
Thus, thus as I do kiss thee now. 
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SCHOOLMASTER RETURNING HOME. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tue artist has worked out his idea so distinctly 
that there is no need of verbal explanation. The 
elderly pedagogue, returning at nightfall from a 
ramble with which he has refreshed himself after 
the confinement of the day, somewhat near-sight- 
ed and considerably timid, heavy of foot and 
frame, and long since deprived, by years and cor- 
pulence, of whatever agility he may have possessed 
in earlier life, is horribly alarmed at the perils of 
the narrow bridge over which he must pass in his 
way homeward, and really seems to be in no 
small danger of an involuntary cold-bath, more 
through bis own agitation and awkwardness than 
by reason of any positive insecurity in the crossing. 
His position illustrates a not uncommon mistake 
in the conduct of men. If he would walk boldly 
on, without taking notice whether the plank was 
ten inches or ten feet wide, he would go as safely 
as along the road or across the meadow; but in 
his needless balancing of body to maintain the 
centre of gravity in its just position, and in the 
slow, hesitating caution with which he shuffles 
forward, not daring to lift his feet fairly and plant 
them firmly one before the other in turn, there is a 
considerable chance that he may go souse into the 
stream, with a marvellous “alacrity in sinking.” 
Just so in a thousand situations and contingencies 
of life, if men would decide promptly and act reso- 
lutely, at moments of seeming difficulty or danger, 
success would attend their efforts, whereas by hesi- 
tating vacillation, by substituting the creation of 





THE 


their own excited fancy for the real obstacle or peril 
to be encountered, and wasting time and effort in 
unnecessary precautions, they lose the golden mo- 
ment and @ring upon themselves the misfortune 
for which they then reproach their destiny. 

By the way—to quit the moralizing vein and 
come back to the psychological aspect of the mat- 
ter—how curious is the agency of imagination in 
regard to this very business of walking along a 
narrow passage-way, as a plank for instance. 
Let a plank six inches wide be laid on the ground 
and nobody will hesitate a moment to walk upon 
it, stepping out freely and firmly, and nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine times in a thousand not 
giving a thought to the difference between plank 
and foad. But let that same plank be the foot- 
way across a stream, or a chasm of any kind, 
where a fall would be dangerous, and instantly 
the attempt to walk over it becomes a serious, 
even a terrible undertaking, long to be considered, 
to be avoided if possible, and when finally entered 
upon, essayed with an anxiety and caution which 
add a hundred fold to the danger. And why? 
Surely the actual difficulty can be no more in one 
case than in the other. If there is safe room for 
the footsteps in the six inches of plank on the 
ground, there must be the same in the six inches 
of plank over a pit fifty feet deep. Yet not one 
man or woman in fifty would be able practically 
to think so. Strange creatures we are, we hu- 
mans. J..1, 





FASHION PLATE. 


THE EQUESTRIAN LADY. 


Tue engraving which accompanies this number of 
the Columbian, presenting a lady on horseback, 
was intended by the publishers, we presume, 
mainly if not solely, to exhibit the prevailing fash- 
ion for a lady’s costume on such occasions ; but 
we choose rather toregard it as a judicious attempt 
to direct the thoughts of our fair readers to the 
enjoyment and advantage they may win for them- 
selves by taking frequent equestrian exercise, es- 
pecially at an early hour of these glorious autumn 
mornings. If the ladies did but know it, there 
are few situations in which the female form is 
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more admired by men generally—by casual be- 
holders as well as intimates—than when its graces 
are displayed by the riding dress and the free 
movement of the well-trained steed. Then, too, 
the sparkle of the eyes and the rich color of the 
cheek and lips are heightened by the fresh bracing 
air and the rapid motion. Ina word, for out-of- 
doors pleasuring the saddle is a lady’s throne, as 
they say in Hungary, “ for there she feels like a 
queen, and seems to have been made for nothing 
else.” 
a. 
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THE HEART THAT’S TRUE. 


POETRY BY ELIZA COOK. . MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN, 


Tempo Allegro. 
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Tell me not of spark-ling gems, Set in 
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You may boast your diamonds rare, Ru - bies __ bright and 
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Ardent in its earliest tie, 

Faithful in ite latest sigh, 

Love and friendship, godlike, fair, 
Find their throne of glory there ; 
Proudly scorning bribe or threat, 
Naught can break the seal once set: 
All the evil gold can do 

Cannot warp the heart that’s true. 
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First in Freedom’s cause to bleed, 

First in joy when slaves are freed ; 

Their hearts were true and who could quell 
The might of Washington or Tell? 

Oh! there is one mortal shrine, 

Lighted up with rays divine ; 

Seek it, yield the homage due, 

It is, it is the heart that ’s true. 
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re to search out its beauties; and we feel | 
personally grateful to Mr. Hart for presenting it to us in 
such a form that we can understand and enjoy it. 

A very interesting volume for the American antiquary 
and for the ethnologist is Schoolcraft’s Notes on Tue 
Iroquois, published at Albany, by E. H. Pease & Co. 
The enlightened diligence and success of Mr. Schoolcraft 
in the investigation of Indian history, language, literature, ; 
&c. are known of all men whe know any thing on the sub- 
ject; he is authority in all things pertaining to the red $ 
men; and this very handsome octavo, as we perceive, is a absolutely i 
rich magazine of curious and valadble information con- ‘call gtucus filing. vite 
cerning the once great and powerful confederacy whose his- 
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